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PREFACE. 


WHILE the Revised Version was in progress 
there was no small amount of anxiety felt as to 
the probable effect that might be produced on 
the great fundamental doctrines of the Church 
of Christ. It was well known that different 
readings were to be found in some pertinent 
passages in ancient manuscripts and versions 
and early authorities. Would the choice and 
decision arrived at in such cases savour of 
opinions orthodox or the opposite? In others, 
it was equally within the knowledge of numbers 
that different modes of translation, and even of 
punctuation, obtained. Should we find here 
that the old lines had been followed, or novel 
renderings introduced, or early heretical glosses 
revived? Further, what would be the general 
tint and tone, and consequent impression of the 
work on the mind of the thoughtful reader? 
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Would it echo the voice of Athanasius or Arius, 
reflect the complexion of the ancient creeds and 
the Thirty-nine Articles, or shade down to the 
Racovian Catechism? The composite character 
of the company naturally gave birth to doubts 
and fears. The scholarship of the members of the 
Committee and their assistants was beyond ques- 
- tion, but opinions influence judgment, and it was 
conceived as a possibility, to say the least, that 
the presence of dissentients from the Nicene con- 
fession might be manifested in some concession 
made by the majority to their objections and 
demands. _ 

To the above questions the following pages 
may make some reply. It is needless to say the 
texts chosen are but specimens of a larger 
number, though the selection has been made of 
those that are best known 88 centres of contro- 
versy.* In some instances, it will be seen, there 
is room only for unqualified approbation, in others 
for regret and disappointment. 


* 1 John v. 7 was purposely omitted, as just as this 
volume was sent to the press a special work reviewing 
the whole question, by the Rev. H. T. Armfield, was 
advertised. 
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The reader.is supposed to be acquainted with 
the rudiments of textual criticism, so far at least 
as the names and signs of the ancient manu- 
scripts are concerned, and to know something of 
the different opinions that are held as to the 
value of particular manuscripts and versions. 
To enter upon this subject would be both out of 
place and impossible. The valuable text-books 
and other publications advocating both sides of 
the controversy are well known. It only remains 
to say that the investigation of the texts is 
based upon the authority of manuscripts, ancient 
versions and early writers, and internal ‘evidence. 
For the sake of scholars who may deem it worth 
while to read these pages, the original of the 
references and quotations has been for the most 
part preserved, but for the benefit of the general 
reader a translation has been supplied, so that 
the sense will be equally clear if the original 
quotations are omitted. 

No one is more conscious than the writer of 
the delicate nature of the task he is attempting ; 
but as all students, it is believed, are desirous of 
testing the validity of contradictory arguments, 
and discovering truth, none can be offended at a 
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fair examination of any question that is open to 
dispute. | 

With the earnest desire after fair and free 
inquiry, to strengthen the faith in the One 
Foundation, the Deity of our Incarnate Lord, 
these pages are commended to the reader for 
thoughtful consideration, and to God for a 
blessing. 


F. T. B. 


DULVERTON VICARAGE, 
May 2, 1883. 
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I. 
THE HOLY AND BLESSED TRINITY IN THE 
_ BAPTISMAL FORMULA. 


Mart. xxvin. 19, 


Πορευθέντες οὖν μαθητεύσατε πάντα τὰ ἔθνη, βαπτίζοντες 
αὐτοὺς εἰς τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ Πατρὸς καὶ τοῦ Yiod καὶ τοῦ ᾿Αγίου 
Πνεύματος. 

“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the: name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

“Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, bap- 
tizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost,’”’—R. V. 


Ir has long been felt that the fall and literal meaning 
of the verb μαθητεύσατε ought to be expressed as it 
has been done in the R.V. By rendering it make 
disciples of, the purpose and end in view of the 
Apostles’ mission is brought out into its proper 
prominence, and the word is distinguished from 
“teaching,” διδάσκοντες, in ver. 20, which, being 
co-ordinate with βαπτίζοντες, ἘΒ one of the two speci- 


* The rejection of the reading of the aorist participle— - 
βαπτίσαντες, which is found in the Vatican and Beza’s manu- 
scripts, which are usually prime favourites with the Revisers, 
and the preservation of the ordinary reading, which has the 
support of the Alexandrine and Sinaitic manuscripts, is worthy 
both of notice and approval, as that reading dislocates the balance 
of the clauses and militates against internal evidence. 
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fied means of carrying out to fulfilment the command 
contained in μαθητεύσατε. Again, the replacing thé 
long lost article the in “all the nations,” πάντα τὰ ἔθνη, 
ig a great improvement. The Gentile nations, that is, 
all outside the pale of Israel’s hitherto restricted privi- 
leges, are intended. Under the former dispensation, 
covenant-relationship, ‘‘ the means of grace and the 
hope of glory,” had only been accessible to the Jew, 
but now the doors of the kingdom were to be thrown 
open to all the Gentile world, and the heathen were 
to be invited inside the precincts of the Church to 
become “ fellow-citizens with the saints and of the 
household of God.” Further, we have in this verse 
the more exact rendering of the preposition eis by into 
instead of in. This is unquestionably more correct 
as a translation of the Greek preposition, though if 
our Lord delivered this charge, as most probably He 
did, in the Galilean Syriac, He would have used the 
preposition — 2, which contains both meanings in 
and into; and that the special sense of the Greek pre- 
position was perhaps not so particularly emphasized 
may be gathered from the fact that éri is used in 
connection with baptism in Acts ii. 88, and ἐν in ch. x. 
48. All these renderings in Greek would be fairly 
comprehended in the Aramaic preposition. Still, as 
in the preponderating majority of instances εἰς is the | 
preposition which accompanies the act of baptism, it 
was certainly considered to be the best and fittest 
equivalent for the sense intended, and therefore is 
for every reason most properly reproduced by the 
literal English rendering into. Lastly, the retention 
of the appellation Holy Ghost is much to be approved, 
for though ghost and spirit mean the same, and pro- 
bably the latter, though a Latin word, is best under- 
stood nowadays, yet the old Saxon word is preferable 
in this place, because ghost is in our ears more sugges- 
tive of personality, and as the persons of the Father 
and the Son are unquestionably intended, so the 
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person of the Holy Ghost must also be intended here ; 
and there is a further reason for the retention of this 
word in this place, because it has been made familiar 
to us in our baptismal offices, and in the creeds and 
doxologies which were derived from this text, and 
hence this term has received a special dedication and 
consecration to the highest office in our theological 
nomenclature. 

In dealing with the passage, having before our 
mind’s eye the doctrine which forms the subject of 
these papers, it will only be necessary to consider the 
words into, the name, and the Son, together. with the 
tri-personal unity in the baptismal formula. 

(1) Into. This word may be briefly summed up to 
mean that the recipients of baptism were pledged to 
a faith in, and submission to, the Author and Imposer 
of the rite; a new creed, a new master, a new service, 
a new hope, and a new kingdom were now accepted, 
with all the privileges and obligations annexed to the 
new covenant. 

(2) The Name. One of the greatest hindrances fo 
the true understanding of the terminology of Holy 
Scripture is, that most readers import into the sacred 
words the ideas associated with them in our own 
ordinary use; even those who have some acquaintance 
with the language and modes of thought of the Jewish 
people are not unfrequently forgetful that a word, 
though literally rendered, may have a very different 
meaning at the present time from what it had two 
thousand years ago, and that, too, among a people 
of another race, and whose language has no family 
aftinity with our own. How differently would this 
word name sound in the ears of a Jew from what it 
does in our own! With us, name denotes only the 
term by which we distinguish one man from another. 
The choice of the appellation in the case of the in- 
dividual depends on no law: it is given sometimes 
because it has been borne by some relation or friend, 
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or by some important popular character, or simply 
because it has a pleasant sound in the ears of the 
parents; but name among the Hebrews in early times 
involved either the history of the parents or their 
prophetic hopes concerning the child, or some in- 
tuitively discerned quality in the child itself; or a 
name was conferred in after life in connection with 
some special office the person executed, or some 
achievement he accomplished. The name was a defi- 
nition of a man’s nature, disposition, office, or acts ; it 
was the token and mark, the memorial and monument 
of its possessor, an outward and visible sign of himself, 
a sacrament, so to speak, of his own being, idiosyn- 
crasies, or experiences. If this were the case with 
human names, how much more does the above defini- 
tion hold true with the divine names! Who can read 
Scripture and fail to see the special force of such 
passages as the following ?—‘‘ And Moses said unto 
God, Behold, when I come unto the children of Israel, 
and shall say unto them, the God of your fathers hath 
sent me unto you; and they shall say to me, What is 
his name? what shall I say unto them? And God 
said unto Moses, I am who am” (Ex. iii. 18, 14); 
‘* My name is in him” (Ex. xxii. 21); “1 will proclaim 
the name of Jehovah before thee;”’ ‘‘ Jehovah, Jehovah 
Elohim, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and 
sin,” ote, (ix. xxxili. 19, and xxxiv. 6, 7); “" And shall 
call his name Immanuel”’ (Isa. vii. 14); ‘‘ His name shall 
be called Wonder, Counsellor,” etc. (Isa. ix. 6); ‘ His 
name, whereby he shall be called, Jehovah our right- 
eousness”” (Jer. xxiii. 6); ‘‘ God hath given him the 
name which is above every name, that in the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow” (Phil. ii. 9, 10). It 
will be seen from these and other like passages how 
comprehensive was the meaning and application of 
this word; and when we examine the radical pur- 
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port of the divine names themselves, such as Elohim, 
Jehovah, Elyon, Shaddai, Sabaoth, this will be still 
more abundantly apparent. But, further, what would 
“ the name,” τὸ ὄνομα, suggest to the mind of a Jew? 
The moment that we put it into the language of their 
religious nomenclature this will be evident. What 
would a Jew understand by own? It was and is the 
designation appropriated to the Deity, a reverential 
abbreviation for expressing the Being and attributes of 
God: a tacitly understood equivalent for the tetragram- 
maton n\n, Jehovah, which Jewish lips, under a sense 
of awe and pious dread, forbore to utter, the name 
that is above every name. It is evident therefore that 
in the mouth of our Lord who spoke this word, and in 
the ears of them that heard it, τὸ ὄνομα, the name, con- 
nected as it is with what follows, could have only one 
meaning: the name, the essential Being, Godhead, and 
authority of Deity. 

(3) The Son.—It would be far beyond the limits 
of a brief paper to compass so deep and mysterious 
a subject asis suggested by this title in all its bearings : 
it will be sufficient to glance at a few of the most 
important points connected with this word. It is 
assumed or conceded by many of the most orthodox 
writers that the Jewish people before the coming of 
Christ and at that period did not expect the Messiah 
to be a divine person but one born after the ysual 
laws of nature, and that He would be invested with 
special powers and raised to a world-wide sovereignty. 
This concession goes much too far ; it would be nearer 
the truth if it limited that notion to the prevalent 
opinion or the fashionable interpretation of that day. 
It is urged that although many of the prophecies were 
distinct in enunciating the Deity of the Great Deliverer, 
the Jews failed to recognise the meaning of these 
oracles, just as they ignored the predictions that fore- 
told His sufferings and death. This may be true of 
the majority of the men of that generation, and of 
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the Jews of the post-Christian period who reject the 
fundamental articles of our creed, but it was not so 
in the ages before the coming of Christ. The testi- 
mony of the Old Testament to one who bears the 
titles and claims the attributes of God is traceable in 
one continuous chain of light from the “) δ), the 
Angel or Agent of Jehovah, in the Pentateuch, through 
the Psalms and Prophets to the close of the canon of 
the Old Testament. Neither is the thread snapped 
asunder in the gap between Malachi and the Baptist, 
but is maintained in the Targums, in the books of 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticas, and in the old traditions 
of the pre-Christian Jews as preserved in the book 
Sohar. In this last-named witness the Angel, the 
Wisdom, and the Word of God are identified with the 
Son of God; He is called the Metatron, which the 
Rabbis derive from a Chaldean word which signifies 
Keeper or Preserver ; others suppose it to be of Greek 
origin, μετάθρονος, a sharer in the throne. He is also 
styled ‘‘ the middle pillar in the Godhead,” and this 
“middle pillar in the Godhead is the Son of God,” Sohar 
on Prov, xxvii. 10. In the same book Rabbi Simeon 
ben Jochai proves, from Isa. xix. 1, that Jehovah spoken 
of there as riding on a swift cloud is no other than the 
Son of God spoken of in the second Psalm, ‘‘ Kiss the 
Son,” and He is entitled ‘‘ Lord of the serving angels, 
the Son of the Highest, the Son of the Holy One.” Such 
quotations, which might be multiplied, go far to show 
that there was a school among the Jews who held to 
no small extent the doctrines which involve faith in 
the Trinity and in the Deity of the Mediator between 
God and men. 

In the next place, we may inquire what was under- 
stood by this title. It has been asserted by those 
who deny the Deity of our Lord, and it has been 
advanced recently by one of the Revisers,* that the 
Son of God means merely the Messiah. Can this bear 


* “Revised Texts and Margins,” by Dr. Vance Smith, p. 10. 
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the test of comparison with the passages alluded to in 
the Old Testament, with the Apocry phal books, with the 
Targums, and the book Sohar? But further inspection . 
will prove to a greater extent the untenableness of this 
position. What would the people amongst whom our 
Lord lived and with whom He conversed understand 
by this phrase Son of God? Radically, the Syriac 
word for Son, Bar, means division hy generation, but 
in ordinary use, to be of the same nature with, as in 
the corresponding phrase Son of Man—that i is, really, 
Man. That such was its accepted meaning is clear 
from the Syriac version of 1 Cor. xv. 45, where Adam 
himself is called tas ~=—2, barnosho, the Son of Man, 
which involves an impossibility unless we understood 
it in the sense expressed above. By parity of argu- 
ment, Bar Eloha, Son of God, must also mean one 
that really is of the essence of God—one who is 
truly God. There are doubtless passages in the O.T. 
where Elohim is used in a lower sense than that of 
God, and sons of Elohim are beings of a spiritual 
or unearthly nature, or even are earthly potentates, 
where Elohim seems to retain its radical meaning 
of power. But such examples have no connection 
with the present argument. It would be almost 
as plausible to argue that as false gods are called 
Elohim, Elohim was not a title of the true God. ‘The 
other titles by which the second Person in the Trinity 
is spoken of in Scripture corroborate the above ex- 
planation; Wisdom is the indwelling tenant of the- 
mind of God, Word is the bringing forth and enun- 
ciating of the wisdom from within; the Branch of 
Jehovah points also to the oneness of nature between 
the tree and the offspring, and “the brightness of his | 
glory,” ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης, to the identity of essence 
between the ray emitted and the generating focus of light. 

But let us consult our Lord’s own testimony on this 
point. The assertion that Messiah and Son of God are 
mere synonyms instead of being two distinct claims 
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will be finally refuted if we examine some of thc 
critical scenes in our Lord’s life. The Jews at that 
period were expecting the Messiah; we should, there- 
fore, a priort conclude that they would be ready to 
welcome one who came in that character. There might 
be objections raised against the probability of His 
being the expected king, but we do not find that a 
refusal to admit His claim produced those violent out- 
bursts of persecution which found their climax in His 
crucifixion. But what, throughout His entire career, 
was the cause of this intense hostility ? It was the 
assertion of His oneness with the Deity—that He was 
the Son of God. In John v., it was upon His declara- 
tion, ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” that 
‘“‘the Jews sought the more to kill Him, because He not 
only had broken the Sabbath, but said also that God 
was His Father, making Himself equal with God.” 
The hostility had nothing to do with His Messianic 
claim, considered alone, but with the assertion of His 
divine Sonship, and it is clear that there neither was a 
secret meaning on our Lord’s part, nor a misconception 
of His words on the part of the Jews, for they acted, 
as they thought, in accordance with their law (Deut. 
xiii.). A similar incident took place as related in 
John viii. 58: it was when Jesus exclaimed, ‘‘ Before 
Abraham came into existence (γενέσθαι) 1 am (ἐγώ 
εἰμι), that the Jews took up stones to cast at Him; 
it was not for His saying Iam the Messiah, but I am 
He that appeared in the bush to Moses as the “ Self- 
Existent,” the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In 
the same way, and for the same reasons, the Jews 
acted when Jesus said, ‘‘I and my Father are one” 
(John x. 80). These were declarations of this doctrine 
made before opponents. What was His testimony 
before friends? ‘‘Whom say ye that I am?” said 
Jesus to Peter, and he replied, ‘‘ Thou art the Messiah, 
the Son of the living God,’’ and Jesus answered and 
said, ‘‘ Flesh and blood did not reveal this to thee, but 
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my Father which is in heaven”’ (see Matt. xvi. 15—-17). 
The revelation given to Peter was certainly concerning 
the Divine Sonship of our Lord, and this is the more 
evident when we find this doctrine made the basis of 
the prophecy connected with the confession, ‘‘ On this 
rock I will build my Chureh”—a prophecy which has 
been abundantly fulfilled by the acceptance of this 
article of the faith throughout the universal Church of 
Christ. St. Paul seems to refer to these words of the 
Lord when he writes, ‘No man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. xii. 8). 
But perhaps the strongest evidence is supplied by 
the Lord Himself when He stood arraigned before the 
Sanhedrim. False witnesses had had their say, the 
Lord had made no reply to their baseless accusations ; 
the high priest, as president of the Council, arose and 
put Jesus upon His oath, whether He were the Messiah, 
the Son of God. It is true the two titles stand in 
close juxtaposition, but that the latter one was the 
emphatic portion of the cross-examination is evident 
from the fact that in St. Luke’s Gospel (xxii, 70) 
it stands alone, and also that this was alone made 
the ground of the appeal to Pilate to crucify Him 
(John xix. 7): “By our law he ought to die be- 
cause he made himself the Son of God.” Among the 
Jews there could be no law against one assuming to 
be the Messiah, because, whoever he might be, accord- 
ing to their then prevailing opinions he must make a 
claim to that office directly or indirectly ; but, as we 
have seen, they had a law which prohibited on pain of 
death the leading aside after other gods than the true 
One, and this was the charge they brought against 
Jesus. The appeal, therefore, that the high priest 
made to Jesus when he put Him on His solemn oath 
before God was whether His claims to be both the 
Messiah and the Son of God were true, And here let 
us remember the circumstances in which our Lord 
stood. He was arraigned before the high priest and 
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the Sanhedrim, the rulers of the Jewish nation in all 
matters pertaining to religion; they sat in Moses’ 
seat ; moreover, they had only to pass sentence of 
condemnation and hand Him over for execution to 
the Roman power, and His crucifixion was a certainty. 
Jesus, therefore, with death in this most hideous form 
staring Him in the face, in answer to the adjuration, 
takes His solemn oath that He is both the Messiah 
and the Son of God. One word of explanation that 
by ‘‘Son of God” He only meant He was a human 
Messiah, and the greater part of their hostility would 
have been allayed ; the chief indictment would have 
fallen through. Further, when sent to Pilate with the 
charge that demanded His death, that He asserted 
Himself to be the Son of God, we ‘learn “ that Pilate 
was the more afraid.” But why this? If he had 
understood that ‘‘Son of God” only meant—and 
doubtless the Jewish authorities did not fail to ex- 
plain fully the meaning they put upon the title, so 
that they might gain their end—that He claimed to be 
king of the Jews and the emancipator of their nation, 
Pilate, so far from being afraid, would have had no. 
qualms of conscience, but have made rough and speedy 
work in despatching one who pretended to be king 
in one of Cesar’s provinces. Whether we regard, 
therefore, the plain declaration of the Lord Himself, 
or the sense in which the Jews understood the phrase 
‘‘ Son of God,” which He assumed a right to, or the 
view taken of the information given him on this matter 
by the Roman governor, we must admit that the 
fullest evidence is furnished that the Son of God means 
One of the Divine Essence. It is needless to urge 
that this ““ doctrine” was the foundation stone of the 
teaching of the Apostles after the ascension of their 
Master and the descent of the Holy Ghost. The record 
of the Acts of the Apostles and the witness of the 
epistolary portion of the New Testament concur in 
substantiating this. 
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(4) The tri-personal unity asserted in the formula 
instituted by our Lord as the consecration-words of the 
sacrament of Baptism next claims our attention. We 
may for a moment revert to the words Into the name ; 
it is not the names, as of three separate beings, but the 
name, the one name, of Three, who, though distinct as 
persons or subsistencies, as the several appellations 
show, are One in Essence and Being—‘‘ One God, not 
three gods.” And here we may express our admira- 
tion of the improvement in the punctuation of this 
passage in the R.V. By omitting the commas between 
the several appellations, the unity of the Three in the 
One ‘‘ name” is well brought under the notice of the 
reader. A recent writer, the Reviser above referred to, 
has made the remark “that it would be reasonable to 
understand these words as an allusion to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, if that doctrine were anywhere else to 
be found distinctly taught as a doctrine of the new 
religion. But there is no instance in which it is so, 
and it is incredible that the Teacher, at the very 
moment of His departure from the earth, in the last 
words which He addressed to His disciples, should 
now suddenly speak to them in these terms of a mys- 
terious doctrine, so inconsistent with their own ancient 
monotheistic faith, and for which He had not in any 
way prepared their minds,” * One is rather staggered 
at reading this string of assertions, because it surely 
does not require the eye of a critic to see that when 
our Lord instituted baptism as of universal observation 
wherever the gospel was to be preached He had in 
His mind’s eye the circumstances which attended His 
own baptism. The Lord evidently intended, in our 
judgment, to link together by this precious bond in the 
closest union the baptism He had received with that 
which He now ordained to be a perpetual observation 
in His Church on earth. It was at the baptism of 
Jesus in the Jordan that He was publicly manifested 


* 6° Revised Texts and Margins,” page 16. 
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to Israel and anointed to His office and ministry: it 
was then that the voice of the invisible Father was 
heard declaring, ‘‘ Thou art my beloved Son,’’ and the 
Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove 
upon Him. We have here the three Persons of the 
Trinity present and concerned in the baptism of the 
Lord Jesus, and it seems only to be an intelligible 
bond of union between Christ and His Chureh, and 
through Christ a bond of union between the Church 
and the Father and the Holy Ghost, that the presence 
and power of the same Trinity should be invoked upon 
us in our baptism. The occurrences at Christ’s baptism 
at least were a plain testimony to the Persons of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; and the teaching 
of Christ throughout His whole ministry, in which He 
ever taught His oneness with the Father, and insisted 
equally on the personality and divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, whilst He maintained most emphatically the 
unity of God, prove that our Lord interpreted the 
ancient scriptures as many of the older Rabbis did, 
who held that the Angel of Jehovah was not one of 
created intelligences, DY11p3N 1, but one of the inherent 
ones, MiyHIn 7, and that the passages of the Old 
Testament where the threefold mention is made of 
the Divine Name are to be interpreted of three sub- 
sistencies in the one Godhead. This tenet was held by 
many of the older Rabbis, and is taught in the book 
Sobar. This formula, therefore, would not come 
apon the disciples as inconsistent with ‘ their ancient 
monotheistic faith,” for monotheism is not opposed to 
Trinitarianism, but both are mutually interpreting. 
Neither, for like reasons, could it come on them 
‘‘suddenly,” as a surprise, for this doctrine, as we 
have seen, underlies the whole fabric of the Old 
Testament, and is more than latent even in the first 
commandment and in the prime article of the Jewish 
creed and confession (Deut. vi. 4). It had to some 
extent influenced the phraseology of the Targums, had 
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been discussed in Rabbinical circles, and had been 
distinctly taught by the Lord Himself, so that they 
were quite prepared for the reception of the formula ; 
and, what is more, no surprise was excited in their 
minds, though we may admit this must have been the 
case if they had not fully recognized the divine nature 
of the Lord; for what man, however exalted in the 
kingdom of grace, would venture to associate his name 
with that of God in such a way that the name of God 
and his own name—that is, the nature, being, and 
authority of both—should be regarded as one and the 
same ? 

But the writer above referred to also says that 
‘*the great ecclesiastical doctrine of the Trinity is 
known historically to have been the growth of a long 
subsequent age.’ But is this really so? We may 
suppose that the ‘‘subsequent age” is the period of 
the Nicene Council (a.p. 825), when the greater portion 
of the so-called Nicene Creed was accepted; but it 
must be remembered that the Fathers who met on that 
occasion did not set themselves the task of framing new 
doctrines, but each came to bear witness to the doctrine 
handed down in his own Church from the Apostles and 
their successors; their purpose was to testify to his- 
torical facts, and not to invent novelties; their rule as 
well as their motto was τὰ ἀρχαῖα xpareirw, let what is 
ancient prevail, Moreover, 1s it fair to say that this 
doctrine was unknown in the interim between the 
utterance of these words by our Lord and the passing 
the canons of the Council of Nice? On the contrary, 
it would appear that this formula itself was felt to 
involve so much that it was used by all the Christian 
Churches from the beginning, and even by the Ebion- 
ites themselves, the apparent exceptions being only 
compendious modes of expression. The converts were 
required to confess their faith in the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, in whose Name they were about 
to be baptized, and hence all the ancient creeds and 
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confessions of faith were based upon these very words; 
and however they might in successive generations be 
augmented from the necessity of opposing new forms 
of heresy, they always retained the declaration of faith 
in each Person of the Trinity as the foundation of their 
threefold structure. The same may be said of the 
doxologies, which, however they may vary in form, are 
always Trinitarian in fact. Further, we may claim a 
constant succession of witnesses to the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Deity of our Lord from the earliest 
days, which prove that the Nicene confession was no 
novelty, but the old faith once for all delivered to the 
saints. 

The testimony of the early Fathers is so well known 
that it is almost superfluous to do more than refer to 
this branch of evidence; still a selection of a few 
passages to show that these doctrines were held long 
before the Nicene Council, even from the beginning, and 
continuously down to that period, will scarcely be out 
of place. 

Clement of Rome, writing at the close of the first 
century, Bays, Tots ἐφοδίοις τοῦ Θεοῦ ἀρκούμενοι καὶ προσ-. 
ἔχοντες τοὺς λόγους αὐτοῦ ὃ ἐπιμελῶς, ἐστερνισμένοι ἦτε τοῖς 
σπλάγχνοις, καὶ τὰ παθήματα αὐτοῦ ἢν πρὸ ὀφθαλμῶν ὑμῶν" 
‘‘ Being satisfied with the supplies which God furnished, 
and attending diligently to his words, ye embraced 
them in your hearts, and His sufferings were before 
your eyes,” where αὐτοῦ, His, can only refer to τοῦ 
Θεοῦ, God, as its antecedent. (Clem. Rom., Ep. I. ad 
Corinth., 1.) Again he writes in-the same epistle, 
ch.xvi. , Τὸ σκῆπτρον τῆς μεγαλωσύνης τοῦ Θεοῦ, ὁ Κύριος 
ἡμῶν Χριστὸς Ἰησοῦς, ‘‘Our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
sceptre of the Majesty of God.” And, further, "EE 
αὐτοῦ (Αβραὰμὶ ὃ Κύριος Ἰησοῦς τὸ κατὰ σάρκα, “From 
him (Abraham) was the Lord Jesus according to the 
flesh.” (Lbid., ch, xxxii.) 

Ignatius, in the early part of the second century : 
Εἷς ἰατρός ἐστιν, σαρκικός τε καὶ πνευματικός, γεννητὸς 
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καὶ ἀγέννητος, ἐν σάρκι γενόμενος Θεός, ἐν θανάτῳ ζωὴ 
ἀληθινή, καὶ ἐκ Μαρίας καὶ ἐκ Θεοῦ, πρῶτον παθητὸς καὶ 
τότε ἀπαθής, ‘There is one physician, fleshly and 
spiritual, begotten and unbegotten, God become in- 
carnate, true life in death, both of Mary and of God,. 
first passible and then impassible’”’ (Ignat., Ep. ad 
Eph. vii.). ᾿Επιτρέψατέ μοι μιμητὴν εἶναι πάθους τοῦ Θεοῦ 
pov, “Permit me to be an imitator of the passion of 
my God” (Ignat., Ep. ad Rom. vi.) Again, Aofalw 
Ἰησοῦν Χριστὸν τὸν Θεὸν τὸν οὕτως ὑμᾶς σοφίσαντα, “1 
glorify Jesus Christ, the God who has thus made you 
wise ” (Ignat. ad Smyrn., ch. 1.). 

_ Polycarp, about the same date, in a passage preserved 
only in Latin: ‘ Deus autem et pater domini nostri 
Jesu Christi, et ipse sempiternus pontifex, Dei Filius, 
Jesus Christus, edificet vos in fide et veritate,” otc., 
‘‘May the God and Father of our Lord Jesus, and 
may He Himself, the eternal High Priest, the Son of 
God, Jesus Christ, build you up in faith and truth,” etc. 
We may note here not only that the title of Divine Son- 
ship is attributed to the Lord, but the passage in the 
portion quoted and in that which follows, contains a 
direct prayer to Him for blessings jointly with the 
Father. (Pol., Ep. ad Philipp. xii.) 

. Barnabas (about a.p. 187) writes: Τότε ἐφανέρωσεν 
ἑαυτὸν "Υἱὸν Θεοῦ εἶναι Εἰ γὰρ μὴ ἦλθεν ἐν σάρκι, πῶς ἂν 
ἐσώθημεν ἄνθρωποι, βλέποντες αὐτόν ; ὅτι τὸν μέλλοντα 
μὴ εἶναι ἥλιον, ἔργον χειρῶν αὑτοῦ ὑπάρχοντα, βλέποντες, 
οὐκ ἰσχύουσιν εἰς ἀκτῖνας αὐτοῦ ἀντοφθαλμῆσαι. Οὐκρῦν ὁ 
Ὑὸς τοῦ Θεοῦ εἰς τοῦτο ἦλθε ἐν σάρκι, ἵνα τὸ τέλειον τῶν 
ἁμαρτιῶν κεφαλαιώσῃ τοῖς διώξασιν ἐν θανάτῳ τοὺς προ- 
φήτας αὐτοῦ, ““ Then He manifested Himself to be the 
Son of God. For, unless He had come in the flesh, how 
could we men, when looking upon Him, have been 
saved? For they who look even upon the sun that 
will come to nought, which is the work of His hands, 
are unable to gaze upon its beams. Wherefore, the 
Son of God came in the flesh for this, that He might 
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sum up the full measure of their sins to those who per- 
secuted His prophets to death.” (Barn. Ep., eh. v.) 

Justin Martyr, i in the middle of the second century: 
"AAN’ ἐκεῖνον (τὸν πατέρα) καὶ τὸν πάρ᾽ αὐτοῦ Ὁ Υἱὸν ἐλθόντα 
-- πνεῦμά τε τὸ προφητικὸν σεβόμεθα καὶ προσκυνοῦμεν, 
λόγῳ καὶ ἀληθείᾳ τιμῶντες, καὶ παντὶ βουλομένῳ μαθεῖν, 
ὡς ἐδιδάχθημεν, ἀφθόνως παραδιδόντες, “ But both Him 
(the Father) and the Son who came from Him—and 
the prophetic Spirit we reverence and worship, honour- 
ing them in word and truth, and to every one that 
desires to learn delivering without gradging, as we were 
taught.” (Just. Mart., Apol. I. vi.) No plainer statement 
could be made of the doctrine of the Trinity than this, 
and of the fact that Divine worship was offered to each 
of the three Divine Persons by the early Christians. 

Tatian, a little later in the same century: Ov γὰρ 
μωραίνομεν, ἄνδρες Ἕλληνες, οὐδὲ λήρους ἀπαγγέλλομεν, 
Θεὸν ἐν ἀνθρώπον μορφῇ γεγονέναι καταγγέλλοντες, “ For 
we do not speak foolishly, nor do we tell idle tales, in 
declaring that God hath become tn the form of man” 
(Tat., Orat. cont. Grec. xxxv.). 

Theophilus of Antioch (about 168): Ai τρεῖς ἡμέραι 
--τύποι εἰσὶ τῆς Τριάδος, rod Θεοῦ καὶ τοῦ Λόγου ἀντοῦ 
καὶ τῆς Σοφίας αὐτοῦ, ““ The three days are types of the 
Trinity, God and His Word and His Wisdom” (Theoph. 
ad Autol. ii. 15). 

> Melito of Sardis (about 170): Οὐκ é ἐσμὲν λίθων οὐδεμίαν 
αἴσθησιν ἐχόντων θεραπενταί, ἀλλὰ μόνου Θεοῦ τοῦ πρὸ 
πάντων καὶ ἐπὶ πάντων, καὶ ἔτι τοῦ Χριστοῦ αὐτοῦ, ὄντως 
Θεοῦ Λόγου πρὸ αἰώνων ἔσμεν θρησκευταί, ‘‘ We are not 
worshippers of stones, which have no perception, but 
of the only God who is before all things, and over all 
things; and further, we are worshippers of His Christ, 
who is truly God the Word kefore all ages” (Melit., 
Apol. Routh’s Reliq. Sac.). 

Athenagoras (about 174): ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἔστιν ὁ Υἱὸς τοῦ Θεοῦ 
Λόγος τοῦ Πατρὸς ἐ ἐν ἰδέᾳ καὶ ὶ ἐνεργείᾳ, πρὸς αὐτοῦ γὰρ καὶ 
δι᾿ αὐτοῦ πάντα ἐγένετο, ἑνὸς ὄντος τοῦ Πατρὸς καὶ τοῦ Yiod, 
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ὄντος δὲ τοῦ Yiod ἐν Πατρὶ καὶ Πατρὸς ἐ ἐν Yio é ἑνότητι καὶ 
δυνάμει ΠΙνεύματος.Ξ. Νοὺς καὶ Λόγος τοῦ Πατρὸς ὃ Υἱὸς 
τοῦ Θεοῦ, ““Βαυΐ the Son of God is the Word of the 
Father in model and in energy, for by Him and through 
Him all things were made, the Father and the Son 
being one, the Son being in the Father and the Father 
in the Son by the unity and power of the Spirit. The 
Son of God is the mind and Word of the Father ”’ 
(Athenag., Legat. 6. ix.). 

Tis οὖν οὐκ ἄν ἀπορήσαι, λέγοντας Θεὸν “Πατέρα καὶ 
Υἱὸν Θεὸν καὶ Πνεῦμα “Ayr, δεικνῦντας αὐτῶν καὶ τὴν ἐν 
τῇ ἑνώσει δύναμιν καὶ τὴν ἐν τῇ τάξει διαίρεσιν, ἀκούσας 
ἀθέους καλουμένους, ‘* Who then would not wonder at 
hearing us called atheists, when we speak of God the 
Father and God the Son and the Holy Ghost, showing 
both their power in unity and their distinction in 
order” (Ibid. ὁ. x.). 

Ἑνουμένων τοῦ Πνεύματος, rod Παιδός, rod Πατρός, 
‘‘The Spirit, the Son, the Father being united ”’ 
(Ibid, c. xi.). 

About the same date wrote Irensus, from whose 
writings we may quote a passage preserved only in 
the Latin translation: ‘‘ Non angeli fecerunt nos, nec 
nos plasmaverunt; nec angeli potuerunt imaginem 
facere Dei ; nec alius quis, preter Verbum Domini, nec 
virtus longe absistens a Patre universorum. Nec enim 
indigebat horum Deus ad faciendum, que ipse apud 
se prefinierat fieri ; quasi ipse suas non haberet manus. 
Adest enim ei semper, Verbum et Sapientia, Filius et 
_ Spiritus; per quos et in quibus omnia libere et sponte 
fecit ; ad quos loquitur, dicens, Faciamus hominem 
ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram,’’—‘‘ The angels 
neither made us nor fashioned us ; nor could the angels 
make the image of God; nor could any other. except 
the Word of God ; nor could a power far remote from 
the Father of the universe. For God. wanted none of 
these to make, which He himself with Himself had 
predetermined to be made, as if He had not His own 
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hands. For there is always present with Him the 
Word and Wisdom, the Son and the Spirit, through 
whom and in whom He freely and spontaneously made 
all things, to whom also He spoke, saying, ‘ Let us 
make man after our image and similitude’” (Iren. adv. 
Her. iv. 87). 

‘¢ Propter hoc, in omnibus et per omnia, unus Deus 
Pater, et unum Verbum, et unus Spiritus, et una fides 
et salus omnibus credentibus in eum ”—‘‘ Therefore, 
in all and through all there is one God the Father, and 
one Word, and one Son, and one Spirit, and one faith 
and salvation to all that believe in Him” (Jéid., iv. 14). 

Clement of Alexandria, a little later (about 194): 
_ Πίστευσον, ἄνθρωπε, ἀνθρώπῳ καὶ Gee. Πίστευσον, 
ἄνθρωπε, τῷ παθόντι καὶ προσκυνουμένῳ Θεῷ ζῶντι, 
‘‘ Believe, O man, in Him who is man and God; be- 
lieve, O man, in the living God who suffered and is 
worshipped ” (Clem. Alex., Exhort. ad Gentes, ch. x.). 

Tertullian (200): “ Hune ex Deo prolatum dicimus, 
et prolatione generatum, et idcirco Filium et Deum 
dictum ex unitate substantia ; nam et Deus Spiritus. 
Etiam, cum radius ex sole porrigitur, portio ex summa ; 
sed sol erit in radio quia solis est radius, nec separatur 
substantia sed extenditur ; ita de Spiritu Spiritus, et 
de Deo Deus.—Quod de Deo profectum est Deus est 
et Dei Filius; et unus ambo,’’—‘ We say that He was 
produced out of God, and in his prolation was gene- 
rated, and therefore that He is called Son and God, 
from the unity of substance, for God is a Spirit. Also, 
when a ray is put forth from the sun, it is a portion 
from the whole, though the sun will be in the ray 
because it is a ray of the sun, nor is the substance 
separated but extended; so is the Word, Spirit from 
Spirit, and God from God. That which hath proceeded 
from God is both God and the Son of God, and they 
two are one’ (Tert., Apol. 21). 

Hippolytus (220): "Apa οὗτός ἐστιν ὃ Λόγος ὃ wat . 
ἐμφανὴς δεικνύμενος. Οὐκοῦν ἔνσαρκον Λόγον θεωροῦμεν". 
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Πατέρα δι᾽ αὑτοῦ νοοῦμεν" “Yo δὲ πιστεύομεν’ Πνεύματι 
᾿Αγίῳ προσκυνοῦμεν, ‘This, then, is the Word, wha 
also is clearly shown. Therefore we behold the In- 
carnate Word, we understand the Father through Him, 
we believe in the Son, we worship the Holy Ghost ”’ 
(Hippol. contra Noetum, ὁ. xii.) Again: Πατὴρ μὲν 
yap εἷς, πρόσωπα δὲ δύο ὄτι καὶ ὃ Ὕιός" τὸ δὲ τρίτον 
τὸ Ἅγιον Πνεῦμα" Ὁ γὰρ κελεύων, Πατήρ᾽ ὃ δὲ ὑπακούων, 
"Yids’ τὸ δὲ συνέτιζον, Ἅγιον Πνεῦμα. Ὁ ὧν Πατήρ, ἐπὶ 
πάντων" ὃ δὲ Ὕιός, διὰ πάντων, τὸ δὲ Πνεῦμα Αγιον, 
ἐν πᾶσιν. ἴΑλλως τε ἕνα Θεὸν νομίσαι μὴ δυνάμεθα, ἐὰν 
μὴ ὄντως Πατρὶ καὶ “Yio καὶ ᾿Αγίῳ Πνεύματι πὶστεύσω- 
μεν. ἸΠορευθέντες μαθητεύσατε πάντα τὰ ἔθνη, βαπτίζοντες 
αὐτοὺς εἰς τὸ ὄνομα Tov Πατρὸς καὶ τοῦ "Υἱοῦ καὶ τοῦ ᾿Αγίου 
Πνεύματος" δεικνύων, ὅτι πᾶς, ὃς ἂν ἕν τι τούτων ἐκλύπῃ» 
τελείως Θεὸν οὐκ εδόξασεν' διὰ γὰρ τῆς Τριάδος ταύτης 
Πατὴρ δοξάζεται. Ἰ]ατὴρ γάρ ἠθέλησεν. “Υἱὸς ἐποίησ εν" 
Πνεῦμα ἐφανέρωσεν, ‘‘ For the Father indeed is one, 
but there are two persons, because there is also the 
Son, and the third is the Holy Ghost. For the Father 
is He that commands, the Son obeys, and the Holy 
Ghost teaches. He who- is the Father is over all, the 
Son is through all, and the Holy Ghost is in all. We 
cannot understand the one God, otherwise than as we. 
truly believe in the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. Go, make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost, showing that every one who should 
omit any one of these hath not perfectly glorified God ; 
for through this Trinity the Father is glorified ; for the 
Father willed, the Son performed, the Spirit mani- 
fested.”” (Ibid., 6. xiv.) 

Cyprian (248) : ‘‘ Dicit Dominus, Ego et Pater unwm 
sumus. Et iterum, de Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto, 
scriptum est, ΕἸ hi tres unum sunt,”—“ The Lord says, 
I and the Father are one. And again, concerning the 
Father and the-Son and the Holy Ghost, it is written, 
And these three are one.”’ (Cyp. de Unit, Kecl. 6.) 
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‘¢ Dominus enim post resurrectionem discipulos suos 
mittens quemadmodum baptizare deberent, instituit et 
docuit, dicens, Data est mihi omnis potestas in ceelo et 
in terra: Ite ergo, et docete gentes omnes, baptizantes 
eos in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. In- 
sinuat Trinitatem, cujus sacramento gentes baptiza- 
rentur,’’—‘‘ The Lord, after His resurrection, sending 
forth His disciples, instructed and taught them. how 
they ought to baptize ; saying, All power is given me 
in heaven and on earth: Go therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. He implies the 
Trinity in whose sacrament the nations should be 
baptized.” (Cyp., Ep. lxxiii.) 

Dionysius of Rome, in the latter part of the third 
century : Ἡνῶσθαι γὰρ ἀνάγκη τῷ ὃ Θεῷ τῶν ὅλων τὸν θεῖον 
Λόγον" ἐμφιλοχωρεῖν δὲ τῷ Θεῷ καὶ ἐνδιαιτᾶσθαι δεῖ τὸ 
Atyuov Ἱνεῦμα' ἤδη καὶ τὴν ᾿θείαν Τριάδα εἰς ἕνα, ὦ ὥσπερ εἰς 
κορυφήν τινα, τὸν Θεὸν τῶν ὅλων τὸν παντοκράτορα, λέγω, 
συγκεφαλαιοῦ φαλαιοῦσθαί τε καὶ συνάγεσθαι, πᾶσα ἀνάγκη, 

or it is necessary that the Divine Word be united 
with the God of the universe, and the Holy Ghost 
must cohere and dwell in the Deity. Thus it is neces- 
sary that the Divine Trinity should unite and coalesce 
in one, as it were, in a certain Head, the Almighty God 
of the universe.” (Dion. Rom. contra Sabell.) 

These examples are, of course, but few out of many, 
whilst both the undercurrent of thought and the general 
complexion of all the patristic writings of the Ante- 
nicene period testify to the prevalence of Trinitarian 
doctrine in all the churches alike of Asia, Europe, and 
Africa. It was this faith that the fathers in the Council 
professed to have received from their predecessors as 
the sacred deposit of truth, and hence it was registered 
in the Catholic creed for universal acceptance, not as a 
new invention of their age, nor as the outcome of 
inquisitive and curious speculation, but as the doctrine 
which implicitly pervaded the Old Testament, the 
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doctrine on which the Lord said He would build His 
Church, the doctrine which the apostles promulgated 
among Jews and Gentiles, and their successors handed 
down in all the churches as the definite tenet of Chris- 
tianity. In looking, therefore, at the importance of 
this passage in all its bearings, and in viewing the 
evidence furnished by the Old Testament and early 
Jewish writings, by the Lord in other parts of the 
- Gospel, and the plain meaning of the passage itself, 
and the unvarying interpretation of the formula by the 
early Church in her creeds and doxologies, and in the 
doctrinal statements of her best writers, we are deeply 
thankful that the translation has not been tampered 
with but improved, and that the teaching of the text 
has gained an accession both of force and elucidation. 
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II. 
TEXTS IN WHICH CHRIST IS CALLED GOD. 
Marr. 1. 28. 


᾿Ιδού, ἡ παρθένος ἐν γαστρὶ ἕξει, καὶ τέξεται υἱόν, καὶ καλέσουσι 
τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ ᾿Εμμανουήλ᾽ 8 ἐστι μεθερμηνευόμενον, MeO’ ἡμῶν 
ὁ Θεός. 

‘“‘ Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a 
son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which being inter- 
preted is, God with us.’’"—A.V. 

‘‘ Behold, the virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth 
a son, and they shall call his name Immanuel; which is, being 
interpreted, God with us.”—R. V. 


THe R.V. has rightly rendered this passage, firstly, 
by inserting the article, ‘‘ the virgin,” and secondly, 
by retaining the old translation of the words μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν 
ὁ Θεός, ‘* God with us,” and not yielding to the plea 
of a minority to interpolate a copula and render “ God 
is with us.” 

The A.V. is noted for its disregard of the article, 
and therefore it would be unfair to charge its compilers 
with the omission of the article here out of fear of 
aggrandising the Virgin Mary ; but from whatever cause 
so glaring an omission was made, the result is an 
obvious imperfection in translation, and an obscuration 
of a very definite prophecy. 

The subject involves both Old and New Testament 
evidence on two points: (1) that the Messiah should 
be born of a woman only—i.e. of a virgin ; (2) that the 
divine and human natures should be present in the 
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person of the Messiah. Such is the teaching alike of 
the prophecy Isa. vii. 14 and of the Evangelist in his 
quotation in the passage before us. Against both 
these articles of the Christian creed Rabbinism and 
Rationalism have raised their protest; let us see on 
which side of the controversy the strongest evidence 
lies, 

1. What are we to understand by moby, παρθένος, 
virgin ἡ The word occurs in six other plaees in the 
Old Testament Scriptures. 

In Gen. xxiv. 48, Eliezer, Abraham’s servant, in 
recounting his prayer for the divine direction in the 
important mission with which he was charged, says, 
‘* Behold, I stand by the well of water; and it shall 
come to pass, that when the virgin cometh. forth to 
draw water, and I say to her, Give me, I. pray thee, 
a little water of thy pitcher to drink ; and she say to 
me, Both drink thou, and I will also draw. for thy 
camels: let the same be the woman whom the Lord 
hath appointed out for my master’s son.”” The mean- 
ing of the word here needs no comment ;.the literal 
virginity of Rebekah must be undoubted. . 

In Exod. 11, 8 an account is given of the finding of 
Moses by Pharaoh’s daughter, and of her. conversation 
with Miriam, who was watching the fate of her infant 
brother. We are told that ‘‘ the maid went and called 
the child’s mother.’’ No one would dream of question- 
ing the meaning of the word here. 

In Ps, lxviii. 25 we read, ‘‘ The damsels playing on 
the timbrels,” where the virgin chorus is evidently 
intended: all is clear in this place. 

In Prov. xxx. 19 is a peculiar passage—‘‘ the way of 
a man with a maid,” mooya 133 777. Whatever may 
be the bearing of this expression, whether physical or 
moral, one thing is clear—the mystery ceases by expe- 
rience, and therefore the word is advisedly chosen to 
show that heretofore the experience was absent, and 
hence the mystery continued till corruption had taken 
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place. The whole passage is ἃ climax, which is wound 
up in the next verse by the mystery of iniquity in 8 
person committing the most heinous of sins, against 
which the law had enjoined capital punishment, and 
not being conscious of his wrong-doing. It is 8 
strange thing that this passage should be quoted to 
prove that moby does not necessarily mean an unspotted 
virgin. 

Two other examples are found in the Song of 
Solomon i, 8, ‘‘ Therefore do the virgins love thee,” 
and vi. 8, ““ Virgins without number.” In the first of 
these there is nothing worthy of notice, but the 
second furnishes a contrast between the royal con- 
sorts and concubines and virgins. The difference in 
condition is so strongly marked, and the classes so 
distinguished from one another, that no doubt can 
exist as to the import of the word. There are two 
other places in which mynby occurs—in the title of 
Ps. xlvi. and in 1 Chron. xv. 20: the word is, in these 
eases, of doubtful derivation and interpretation, but 
if the ordinary exposition is admitted, that the music 
was rendered by virgin voices, we have a parallel to 
the example in Ps. Ixviii. 25, already quoted. At all 
events the use of the word in these passages has no 
bearing on the question before us. In all the examples 
in the Old Testament nnby beyond a doubt means a 
literal virgin, and we may sum up with the charac- 
teristic challenge of Luther, ‘If a Jew or a Christian 
can prove to me that in any passage of Scripture 
Almah means a “ married woman,” I will give him 
a hundred florins, although God alone knows where I 
may find them.” ; 

Our next inquiry will be into the derivation of the 
word. The most natural and the most ancient deriva- 
tion is from pby, which is found in the Niphal, Piel, 
Hiphil, and Hithpael, though not in Kal, and signifies 
to hide or be hidden, according to the form used: the 
masculine pby is found in 1 Sam. xvii. 56 and xx. 22, 
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rendered young man; its best equivalent would be 
stripling. The non-appearance in public of the youth 
of both sexes, or at least their being kept in the back- 
ground, seems to be the idea of the word, and this 
is most plain when it refers to females. This deriva- 
tion has the support apparently of the author of 
2 Maccabees, who speaks of ““ such virgins as were shut 
up,” al κατάκλειστοι τῶν παρθένων, and in 8 Maccabees 
the same phrase is found. St. Jerome gives the same 
origin of the word: ‘‘ Virgo Hebraice Bethula appel- 
latur, que in presenti loco non scribitur, sed pro hoc 
verbo positum est Alma, quod preter LXX omnes 
adolescentulam transtulerunt. Porro Alma apud eos 
verbum ambiguum est; dicitur enim et adolescentula, 
et abscondita, id est, ἀπόκρυφος. Ergo Alma non 
solum puella vel virgo, sed cum ἐπιτάσει, virgo abscon- 
dita dicitur, et secreta, que nunquam virorum patuerit 
aspectibus sed magna parentum diligentia custodita 
Βι.,""----“ Virgin in Hebrew is called Bethula, which is 
not written in this place, but instead of this word Alma 
is put down, which all except the LXX have trans- 
lated young woman. Farther, Alma with them is an 
ambiguous word, for it means both a young woman and 
8 hidden one. Therefore Alma means not only a girl 
or virgin, but with the addition, a virgin hidden or 
kept secret, one who has never been exposed to the 
gaze of men, but guarded by. her parents with the 
greatest care.” In Isa, vi. 6. 

But Gesenius, whose Neologian tendencies are well 
known, has done his utmost to raise a discrepancy 
between the original passage in Isaiah and the quota- 
tion in St. Matthew: he started a new derivation from 


the Arabic ,\:, to be mature or marriageable, and 


then quotes the rendering of the word by νεᾶνις in 
Isaiah by Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion (of 
which more hereafter), without stating their prejudiced 
views as translators in the Jewish interest in opposi- 
tion to the LXX, whose testimony was advanced by 
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the Christian Church. ‘The notion,’”’ he adds, “of 
unspotted virginity is not that which this word con- 
veys, for which the proper word is mSjn3, so that in 
Isaiah the LXX have incorrectly rendered it παρθένος." 
To this no better reply was ever made than by Pro- 
fessor Lee in his Lexicon, s.v., though he derives the 
word from the Arabic root, as he was rather too fond 
of doing. ‘‘ The place most disputed has been Isa. 
vil. 14, where Gesenius says, with the rashness 
peculiar to his school, ‘a youthful spouse,’ recently 
married: the LXX have incorrectly rendered it παρθένος. 
But is there any usage justifying this? Certainly he 
has produced none. dyna, he tells us, would probably 
express virgin. And is this liable to no exception ? 
(See Joel i. 8—a parallel to which cannot be found 
with mpby occurring in it.) This word, therefore, is 
less decisive than the word mnby as to the meaning of 
virgin; if this word then signifies marriageable young 
woman only, it cannot be shown also to signify married 
young woman. If Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodo- 
tion rendered it by νεᾶνις, if ought to be remembered 
that this was done for a party purpose, such as that 
which influenced Gesenius. Nor will his appeal, with 
Michaelis, to the usage of the German Sungfrau, avail 
anything here ; it is to Hebrew, not German, usages 
that the appeal must be made, and no such appeal can 
be made in this place.” -Again, he says, “ Jerome has: 
‘In the Punic language, which is said to be derived 
from Hebrew sources, a virgin is properly called alma.’ 
Why has Gesenius, who so often appeals to the 
Punic, omitted to do so on this occasion?” Further, 
it may be added that the assertion made by Rationalists 
generally, that m5yna should have been used to express 
pure virginity, is not only refuted by Joel i. 8, where 
the youthful husband is spoken of, but entirely breaks 
down in presence of Deut. xxii. 19, where this word 
is used for one who has fallen a victim to corruption. 
It is to be concluded that, whether we trace the 
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derivation of ;ndy to a Hebrew or Arabic or Aramaic 
source, it signifies incontestably by its constant use a 
literally pure virgin. | 

We may now glance at the testimony of the ancient 
translations of the Scriptures, and see how the word 
has been dealt with in them. The LXX rendered the 
word by 4 παρθένος, the virgin. It is most important 
to observe that this testimony is perfectly free from 
prejudice, and therefore is of the greatest weight, for 
the version was made long before the birth of our 
Lord, and consequently long before the controversy 
between the Church and the synagogue in which this 
passage played so prominent a part, and this freedom - 
from a warped judgment brings out into clear pro- 
minence the equivocal mode of rendering which was 
adopted afterwards by the translators who were pro- 
fessed antagonists of Christian doctrine. 

The Syriac is peculiar, as in the places where noby 
is found in the Hebrew, it is careful to render by 
the radical equivalent Ἰλίου αὶ alaimio, and in those 
passages where ndyna is found by JAXoAD bethulto, 
its proper representative, but in this place the Syriac 
deviates from its usual course, and has substituted 
the latter for the former word,—for what reason it 
is impossible to say. 

The Latin Vulgate has Virgo, virgin, and the Targum 
the Chaldaic form of the Hebrew word, xnobw, virgin. 
But when we turn to the three Jewish or Judaizing 
translators of the second century, Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, we find them with one accord render- 
ing moby by νεᾶνις, young woman, which is the proper 
equivalent of ΠῚ). The disingenuousness of this trans- 
lation is inadvertently admitted by the first named, as 
in his translation of the same word in Gen. xxiv. 48 
he has rendered it by ἀπόκρυφος, hidden. This incon- 
sistency was pointed out long ago by St. Jerome, when 
commenting on the passage in Isaiah. The evasion 
was also perceived at the very first and met with a 
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rebuke from St. Irensus, whose words are preserved 
to us in Eusebius’ Church History: "AAW οὐχ ὡς ἔνιοί 


φασι τῶν νῦν τολμώντων μεθερμηνεύειν τὴν γραφήν, ἰδοὺ 7 


νεᾶνις ἐν γαστρὶ ἕξει, καὶ τέξεται ὑιόν, ὡς Θεοδοτίων 
ἡρμήνευσεν ὃ "Ἐφέσιος, καὶ ᾿Ακύλας ὃ Ποντικός, “ But 
not as some of those that now dare to interpret the 
Scripture say, ‘Lo, the young woman shall conceive and 
bear a son,’ as Theodotion the Ephesian interpreted 
and Aquila of Pontus” (Eus., H. E. v. 8). 
Justin Martyr, who flourished about the same period, 
wrote his celebrated Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, 
in which he refers to this perversion of the prophet’s 
meaning, ch. xliii., and puts it in the mouth of the 
Jew, ch. Ixvii, and shows his own view of the 
matter, ch. Ixvi., where, after quoting the passage, he 
adds: ὅτι μὲν οὖν ἐν τῷ γένει τῷ κατὰ σάρκα τοῦ ᾿Αβραάμ, 
οὐδεὶς οὐδέποτε ἀπὸ παρθένου γεγένηται, οὐδὲ λέλεκται 
γεγενημένος, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ οὗτος ὃ ἡμέτερος Χριστός, πᾶσι 
φανερόν ἐστιν, ‘Now it is evident to all that in the 
race of Abraham according to the flesh no one has 
ever been born of a virgin, or is said to have been 
so born, except this one, our Christ.” . 
And Origen, who ought to be reputed an authority 
on the language both of the Old and New Testaments, 
writes, Ἰδού, 4 παρθένος ἐν γαστρὶ ἕξει, καὶ τέξεται υἷόν. 
Ποῖον οὖν σημεῖον, τὸ, νεάνιδα μὴ παρθένον τεκεῖν ; καὶ 
τίνι μᾶλλον ἁρμόζει γεννῆσαι "EppavouyA, τουτέστι, MG 
ἡμῶν ὁ Θεός, ἄρα γυναικὶ συνουσιασθείσῃ, καὶ διὰ πάθους 
γυναικείου συλλαβούσῃ, ἢ ἔτι καθαρᾷ καὶ ἁγνῇ καὶ παρθένῳ; 
ταύτῃ γὰρ πρέπει γεννᾷν γέννημα, ἐφ᾽ & τεχθέντι λέγεται 
τό, MeO” ἡμῶν ὃ Θεός, ‘‘‘ Behold the virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a son.’ What kind of sign, then, would 
that have been, that a young woman, nota virgin, 
should give birth ? and to which is it the more appro- 
priate to be mother of Emmanuel, that is, God with us, 
whether to a woman having cohabitation, and conceived 
in Woman’s suffering, or one who is still pure and holy 
anda virgin? Surely, it is becoming to the latter to 
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bear a child of whom when born it is said ‘ God with 
us.’” (Origen, Cont. Cel., ch. xxxv.) 

We now come to notice the presence of the article, 
which is found both in the original Hebrew, mnbyn, 
and the Greek quotation ἡ παρθένος, and is most laud- 
ably recovered by the Revisers from the silence to 
which the A.Y. had consigned it; the LXX retained 
it direct from the Hebrew, and even in the otherwise 
equivocal rendering of the three Judaising translators 
the article is expressed ; this shows that some particular 
person was specified and pointed out, though not of 
necessity one who was standing by, as some Ration- 
alists have argued. 

Farther, in a question of this kind we must be 
bound strictly by the terms of the text, and the wrest- 
ing of any, even its minutest points, will be a sure 
sign of misinterpretation. The word rendered “ shall 
conceive,” as if it were a verb, is an adjective really, 
and the exact rendering would be ‘Lo, the Virgin 
pregnant and bringing forth a son!” Moreover, this 
is said to be the sign, nix, ἃ miraculous token, which 
God would give; the marvel, if the words are taken 
in their proper force, is one beyond all precedent and 
experience, and worthy to be called a sign; but if it 
were a case of natural conception, how could it under 
any circumstances be called a miracle, or a divine 
token to confirm faith or refute unbelief ? 

In connection with a question like this, it is also of 
importance to consider whether any other prophecies 
in the same writer or in others can be found of the 
same purport. The protevangel in Gen. iii. 15 does 
not seem to have spoken of the promised deliverer by 
accident as “her seed,” the woman’s seed, when com- 
pared with Gal. iv. 4, ““ God sent forth His Son, born 
of a woman, γενόμενον ἐκ γυναικός. Micah was a con- 
temporary of Isaiah, and there is a strong resemblance 
between their productions. In Mic. v. 2, 8, we read, 
‘ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
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among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
he come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel; 
whose goings forth have been of old, from everlasting. 
Therefore will he give them up, until the time that she 
which travaileth hath brought forth (m715» 15") ; then 
the remnant of His brethren shall return unto the 
children of Israel.” The whole passage is so evidently 
parallel to the passage of Isaiah under consideration, 
and to chap. ix. 6, 7 of the same prophet, that no un- 
prejudiced mind can doubt about the identity of the 
subject treated of. Isaiah tells us ‘‘the virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son, Immanuel; God with us.” 
Micah says the ““ bearing woman shall bear One, whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from the days of 
eternity,” and fixes the place of his birth. 

Passing on to the word Syyny, Immanuel, the 
divine name σὲ found here in composition is always 
used absolutely of God. It occurs in this sense no 
less than 225 times in the Old Testament. It would, 
therefore, seem strange if this place presented an 
exception to this rule, and any interpretation that 
would make it so would at least fall under suspicion. 
Two cases have been brought forward to controvert 
this view—Ezek. xxxi. 11 and xxxii, 21 (in the latter 
the word is found in the plural, where a good many 
manuscripts read ys not by); but the word here 
found is derived not from our word ὃν, but from 
‘XN. Fuerst, the Jewish lexicographer, admits this. 
Further, we shall find that this prophecy does not stand 
alone in this prophet in asserting the Deity of Messiah : 
chaps, ix. 6 and x. 21 are intimatety connected with 
this passage, in which the Messiah is entitled =) sx, 
mighty God. Many processes, which may be called 
curiosities of criticism, have been invented to evade 
the plain testimony of this phrase in chap. ix. 6, 
showing us that when men have prejudged a question 
and are determined to wring their own sense out of a 
Passage, no language can be so plain and no definition 
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so clear but they can be avoided by the subtlety of 
man ; the three Judaising translators referred to above, 
finding the Christian argument a potent one, rendered 
Sx by ἰσχυρός, strong one, separating it from the follow- 
ing word, 133. Gesenius and the bulk of the Ration- 
alists after him translate the whole phrase as strong 
hero, but unfortunately for all these authorities 5x is 
never found as an adjective, but always as a substan- 
tive, with the meaning God. . Moreover, if it could be 
an adjective, which it cannot, its proper place would 
be after and not before its substantive. Ewald even 
suggested God’s hero, but this again involves a trans- 
position of the words. One simple fact should have 
silenced all these objectors—namely, that sx when’ 
connected with 105 in every other place is acknow- 
ledged as a title of God. See Deut. x. 17, Ps. xxiv. 8, 
Jer. ‘xxxii. 18; see also the similar phrases—ny bx, 
God Almighty; why sx, God most High; 5y13 bx, 
Great God, etc. We may fairly ask, How are these 
forms translated by Rationalists? and why do they 
make this place an exception ? 

Further, in chap. x. 21 we have the same word 
evidently referring to the Messiah, and when we com- 
pare these three passages in which the Messiah is 
called God “Immanuel,” we see at a glance they are 
closely connected inthe divine scheme, for “ Immanu-el”’ 
(vii. 14) refers to the birth of the Deliverer, in the 
second passage (ix. 6), ‘‘ mighty God,” to His office 
and headship over all, and in the third (x. 21), to His 
reign over His restored and obedient people. The 
passage of Micah already quoted is to the same effect : 
“. His goings forth are from of old, from the days of 
eternity,” now Ὁ DIpO ΠΝ, where, whatever 
sense is given to his goings forth, whether His eternal 
generation or His manifestation in the beginning as 
the co-operative Word at creation, or as the Agent or 
Angel of the Father in the earliest historic times— 
whether any of these interpretations be attributed, or 
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tures shadow forth this purpose ; the centre of Hebrew 
worship—the tabernacle of the congregation, or rather 
tent of meeting, “ΘΓ, where God met man (see 
Exod. xxix. 42)—prefigured the same. The tent and 
its furniture were of earthly materials and.human con- 
struction, but the glory of God dwelt within. So the 
human nature of our Lord was like unto ours in all 
things, sin only excepted, being derived from the Virgin 
Mary His mother ;. but -united with that human nature, 
and indwelling the body, soul, and spirit of our Lord, 
was the Word and Wisdom and Godhead, so that the 
two perfect natures met in one person: such as the 
frame and furniture of the tent were to the glory that 
dwelt within, such was the humanity of Christ to His 
Deity ; and such as the glory on the mercy-seat was 
to the external surronndings of the tent, such was the 
Deity of Christ to His humanity; and so St. John 
teaches us that ‘the Word became flesh and made His 
tabernacle in us (ἐσκήνωσεν ἐν jpiv)—t.e, in our nature, 
and we gazed upon His glory as being that of the only 
begotten from the Father.” And as the birth of our 
Lord was ushered in by such testimonies as those that 
spoke of Him as the Immanuel and the incarnate 
Word, so His last words to His disciples remind them 
of the same union and the presence that should con- 
stantly attend them in consequence of the Incarnation: 
‘‘ Lo, Iam with you all the days,” ἐγὼ μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν εἰμί, 
throughout this dispensation ; and when this dispensa- 
tion is past, and the eternal state opens to us, the 
same promise is renewed, or rather the old promise is 
represented as fulfilled, in Rev. xxi. 8 the type of the 
tabernacle of meeting and the antitype in Immanuel 
being preserved: Ἰδοὺ ἡ ἡ σκηνὴ Tov v Θεοῦ μετὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων, 
καὶ σκηνώσει per αὐτῶν, καὶ αὐτοὶ λαὸς αὐτοῦ ἔσονται, 
καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ Θεὸς per αὐτῶν ἔσται αὐτῶν Θεός, “ Lo! 
the tent of God with men, and He shall make His tent 
with them, and they shall be His people, and He 
Himself God with them (i.e. Immanuel) shall be their 
8 
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God.” It is needless to add that this was the invari- 
able exposition of the early Fathers, and is that of the 
Christian Church to this day. 

In presence of such connected testimonies to the 
union of Deity with humanity and the consequent 
blessings, how feeble would be the translation of μεθ᾽ 
ἡμῶν ὁ Θεός, “God is with us,” which is advanced by 
some ; this being to confuse the effect with the cause : 
it may be true that the copulative verb in such a sen- 
tence might be omitted in Hebrew, but it would not 
be the same thing quite in Greek; mm and εἰμὲ are 
not exactly equivalents, neither is their use in the two 
languages quite alike. mm seldom is a mere copula, 
but most frequently represents the idea of γίνεσθαι or 
ὑπάρχειν ; had the Evangelist’s intention been merely 
to express that God was with His people to bless 
them, ἐστὶν would certainly have been inserted. But 
Immanuel is not a sentence here, but one word, a 
proper name, according to the testimony of all the 
ancient versions and authorities; and it might be as 
well argued that Jesus should be rendered Jehovah is 
salvation, instead of being regarded as the proper and 
personal name of our Lord. Neither is there any 
force in the objection that it could not be ‘the 
Evangelist’s intention to represent the coming Child 
as God when all the circumstances of the context are 
taken into account,” as has recently been argued ; * 
rather the accompanying circumstances in the narrative 
confirm this view, for the immediate context tells us 
that Joseph and Mary had not cohabited, and that her 
conception was by the Holy Ghost—a fact which the 
angel afterwards disclosed also to Joseph in a dream. 
Hf we extend our inquiries to the other Evangelists, 
St. Luke gives us most explicit details of the mystery 
of the incarnation (i. 80, 85, and 11. 10,11). And 8t. 
John connects the person of the Messiah with the 
Eternal Logos, not the Platonic and Philonic Logos, 


* See Dr. Vance Smith’s “ Revised Texts and Margins,” p. 9. 
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as has been so often advanced and refuted, but with 
the δ ἼΟΝ Ὁ of the Rabbis and the Wisdom and Word 
of the Scriptures (see Prov. viii. and Gen. i.), and 
tells us that this ““ Word, who was God, became flesh, 
and made His tabernacle in us.” Surely, if context 
and parallel scriptures can speak plainly, they do so 
on this point: the only way in which the conclusion 
can be consistently evaded is by denying the testimony 
of Scripture, and setting aside its revelation as worth- 
less. 

But as it has been said by many that the prophecy 
does not refer to the Messiah in the future, but to 
some child then about to be born, and that St. Matthew 
only cites the passage by an adroit adaptation, these 
notes would be incomplete without giving this objec- 
tion some measure of investigation. The Jews who 
lived in the early days of the Christian era, as we 
gather from Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho 
(chaps. Ixxi. and lIxxvii.), held that the virgin here 
spoken of was the wife of Ahaz, and Immanuel Heze- 
kiah ; but we have shown above that Almak, virgin, 
is never used of a married woman, and that she was 
about to become his wife is inconsistent with: the rest 
of the verse. Moreover, though there is some difficulty 
in arranging the chronology of this period, it has been 
well known ever since the days of Jerome that 
Hezekiah was already born. Jerome says he was 
nine years old. Kimchi and Abarbanel abandoned 
this view, and adopted the hypothesis that the Almah, 
the Virgin, was a second wife of Ahaz. This theory 
falls under the same condemnation, as the Almah, the 
Virgin, could not be a wife at all. Again, others, Jews 
and Rationalists—among the former Abenezra and 
Jarchi, and among the latter Gesenius and Hitzig— 
teach that the Almah was the young wife of the pro- © 
phet himself, and that she was the mother of Immanuel, 
and that the next chapter (vers. 8, 4) furnishes the 
fulfilment in the birth of Mahershalalhashbaz. This 
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interpretation is the one most in favour with the Jews 
of the present day. We repeat that no instance in 
Scripture exists of Almah being used to signify a 
married woman, and here we are coolly asked to 
ascribe it to a mother, who had already given birth to 
Shearjashub, who ‘was no child, but old enough to 
accompany his father on his prophetic mission. (See 
ver. 8.) Moreover, does not common serse tell us 
that the prophet would have used some phrase like 
‘‘my wife,” or, a8 in vill. 8, when speaking really of 
the birth of his child, “the prophetess” ? Further, 
there is not the least intimation that Immanuel was 
the prophet’s child at all, and the fact that the earlier 
Jews assigned him to Ahaz is sufficient proof that no 
such thought was current among them; neither is 
there an atom of proof that Immanuel and Maher- 
shalalhashbaz were identical, but quite the reverse. 
Gesenius, seeing that these theories were quite unten- 
able, struck out a new one, equally without a shadow 
of proof, that the Virgin must be the second wife of 
the prophet. Now let us glance at this strange medley : 
all say a virgin does not mean a virgin ; some that she 
was the king’s wife; others, the king’s intended wife ; 
others, that she was a married woman getting on 
towards middle life at least, and a mother of a son 
progressing towards maturity; others, that she was 
the wife, not of the king, but of the prophet; and 
others, that she was his second wife. Now, which of 
these are we to believe? Truth replies, none. But 
there is another theory yet to be added, different from 
all these: the Virgin was no one particular person, 
but any girl then living; any one who is now a girl 
may bear a son and call his name Immanuel, for God. 
will work a deliverance for us soon. How does this 
satisfy the solemn introduction of the prophecy, ‘‘ Ask, 
O king, a sign in heaven above, or on earth beneath ; ”’ 
and, on his refusal, ‘‘ The Lord Himself shall give you 
a sign” ? What an anticlimax does such an hypothesis. 
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involve! Others again, in a similar vein, have urged 
that the nation is here called the Virgin, as the Messiah 
of the fifty-third chapter is the nation in the estimation 
of the same school; but Almah is not found used thus 
in Seripture ; Bethulah is always employed in such 
poetical figures and metaphors. 

It is necessary, in conclusion, to examine the pro- 
phecy itself, and see what its teaching seems to be. 
The hinge on which all turns is the fact that when 
the prophecy of deliverance is fulfilled there will be a 
marvellous sign: a virgin pregnant shall be the mother 
of Immanuel, God with us. No sacred writer has 
ever advanced such a miracle except in the solitary 
case of the birth of the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom 
alone the words can apply ; this at once removes the 
, fulfilment entirely away from the time of Ahaz. But 
to this it is objected that a future occurrence could 
be no sign to him; to which the answer is plain: Ahaz 
was in fear that his land would be desolated by the 
confederate kings of Damascus and Samaria ; the pro- 
phet at this juncture tells the king not to fear his foes, 
for they shall not prevail—the house of David had its 
destiny to fulfil; of that house Messiah, the hope of 
Israel, was to come, and till that had taken place 
Judah, though sharply chastised, could not perish. 
It matters not how distant or how near that appointed 
time might be, but till then the chosen tribe and house 
could not be utterly cut off. Butit may be urged that 
verse 16 seems to oppose such an explanation, as it 
says that before the child shall arrive at years of early 
maturity ‘‘the land that Ahaz abhorred, wr nDiINn 
yp mnx, shall be forsaken of both her kings’”’; this 
objection, however, goes upon the supposition that the 
land or ground means the countries of Syria and 
Ephraim, but surely the land, the soil, not in the plural, 
as it would have been, but in the singular, can only 
mean the land of Canaan, and so the kings intended 
are those of Israel and Judah. Thus the prophecy 
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predicts not only the fall of the kingdom of Israel, but 
also the removing of the sceptre from Judah at the 
time the prophecy should be fulfilled) This fall of 
Judah from her independence and sovereignty Ahaz 
was doing his utmost to effect by his sins of unbelief 
and idolatry ; hence the charge is brought home to 
him in the words, “The land which thou art vexing, 
yp, shall be forsaken of both her kings”; the Hiphil 
of this verb is used in the sixth verse of this chapter, 
where her enemies counsel together, “ Let us go up 
against Judah and vex it,” my). Our translators 
used a different rendering in the two places, but why 
should we not understand the same meaning here ? 
Ahaz was the true enemy of his country because he 
was a traitor to his God, and this the prophet tells him 
to his teeth. The threat held over Judah was executed, 
so far as the Davidic line of royal successors was con- 
cerned, at the captivity; but after the return from 
Babylon, and through the after-years, a certain inde- 
pendence still pertained to Judah, and it was not till 
Archelaus was banished and the country was fully 
reduced to 8 Roman province, and subjected to their 
laws entirely, that the culmination of disgrace and 
degradation came upon the land,—and this was the year 
that our Lord, the Immanuel, arrived at the period 
when Jewish youths were considered to be of age 
in religious responsibilities, and when he accordingly 
went up to Jerusalem and became a ΠῚ 12, son of 
the Law. 

Such seems to be a sketch of the Scripture testi- 
mony concerning the Virgin and Immanuel. With 
reference to the former, the terms of the ancient pro- 
mise hint at the restriction of the human generation 
of the future deliverer to the woman’s seed, and St. 
Paul in his comment, 1 Tim. ii. 15, appears to call 
to remembrance the protevangelistic promise. The 
hint thus given is further unfolded by our prophet 
declaring that the mother of Immanuel shall be not a 
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matried woman, but a virgin, and, more than that, the 
one individual daughter of Eve who was ordained to 
be the vehicle of blessing to mankind, the virgin to 
whom in fulness of time the divine message should 
come, ‘‘ that holy thing that shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.”’ 

With reference to the latter, the long line of testi- 
mony afforded by the mystery of the Angel of Jehovah, 
by the type of the tabernacle, by the explicit declara- 
tions of psalmists and prophets, finds its accomplish- 
ment in the historical facts recorded by the Evange- 
lists, proving that Jesus Christ was both Son of God 
and Son of man, whose name—that is, according to 
Hebrew usage, His nature, attributes, and qualities— 
should be Immanuel, θεάνθρωπος, God-man. We there- 
fore congratulate the Christian community at large 
that the Revisers, by improving the old translation 
in one clause and retaining its rendering in the other, 
have given a faithful translation of this important 
passage. 


Joun 1. 18. 


Ὃ μονογενὴς υἱός, ὁ ὧν εἰς τὸν κόλπον τοῦ πατρὸς ἐκεῖνος 
ἐξηγήσατο. ; ; 
- £*The only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him.’’—A.V. and R.V., the latter having a 
marginal note, “ Many ancient authorities read God only be- 
gotten.” 


As this marginal note informs the reader, there are 
two ancient forms of this text, one of which, followed 
by both the A.V. and R.V., reads 6 μονογενὴς vids—the 
only begotten Son; and the other μονογενὴς beds— God 
only begotten. This difference at first sight is startling, 
as I dare say all students will confess when they call 
to mind their feelings when they first became acquainted 
with this various reading; yet both forms of the text 
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alike support the orthodox doctrine of the Deity of our 
Lord, though the one placed in the margin most 
strongly enunciates this article of the faith, and throws 
additional light on the Christological teaching of St. 
John. At the same time it must be admitted as a 
matter of historical fact that when the contest was at 
its height between the Orthodox and the Arians, and 
both readings are known to have been then current, — 
yet neither party brought forward the difference of 
reading as an argument against the other; but in our 
own times, since the recovery of evidence on this sub- 
ject, especially through the collation of the Vatican 
manuscript and the discovery of the Sinaitic, it cannot 
be said that this indifference exists; for though it is 
beyond doubt that the doctrine in question is not 
affected, the critics of the Socinian school and those 
that in a greater or less degree favour Arian or semi- 
Arian tendencies, or hold Nicene orthodoxy with but 
a feeble grasp, are strongly opposed to the reception of 
the recovered reading. The whole question has been 
elaborately discussed, ending in favour of the reading 
θεός, in 8. dissertation by Professor Hort in reply to a 
paper by Professor Ezra Abbot, of America; a very 
useful compendium of this treatise, maintaining the 
same conclusion, is furnished by Professor Westcott in 
the Speaker’s Commentary; and a most valuable note 
will be found in the Jate Dean Alford’s Greek Testa- 
ment supporting the received text. The Continental 
critics and commentators for the most part are on the 
latter side, and look with but little approval on the 
substitution of θεὸς for vids in this text. We proceed 
to give the passage as it appears under its various 
forms,: with the authorities annexed to each. 

‘O μονογενὴς vids, ὁ ὧν eis τὸν κόλπον τοῦ πατρός, the 
only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father. 
This, the received text, is found among the earlier 
uncials only in A; it appears in the third correction of 
C, which could not have been made before the ninth 
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century. It is the reading of all the later uncials 
except L, and of all cursives known except 83. Among 
the Versions this reading has, the support of the 
Caretonian Syriac, the Harclean Syriac (text), the 
Jerusalem Syriac Lectionary, the old Latin, the Vul- 
gate, the Armenian, and one edition of the Aithiopic. 
D has lost eight leaves in this place, but it may be 
presumed that, as this manuscript generally is in con- 
cert with the Curetonian Syriac and the Latin versions, 
it had this reading, though this is of course uncertain. 

Movoyevys θεός, κιτιλ., God only begotten, etc., the 
marginal reading of R.V., is found in B, x, C, among 
the most ancient uncials, and in L among the later. 
And among the Versions, in the Peshito Syriac, the 
Harclean Syriac in the margin (the margin has more 
ancient readings than the text), the Memphitic, and 
one edition of the Aithiopic. 

It may be added that there are two variations of 
this reading which have some testimony. δὲ reads 
μονογενὴς θεὸς εἰς τὸν κόλπον τοῦ πατρός, God only be- 
gotten in the bosom of the Father, omitting 6 ὦν, who is. 
The third corrector of this manuscript, probably of the 
seventh century, prefixes the article ὁ μονογενὴς θεός, 
the only begotten God, and the cursive MS. 88, which 
stands alone of this class in reading θεός, God, also 
presents the article. Among the Versions the Mem- 
phitic has the article. 

The testimony of the Fathers is complicated. For 
@ painstaking analysis of this portion of the evidence 
the reader must be referred to Dr. Hort’s Dissertations, 
and for a valuable summary of quotations to Dean 
Alford’s Note in loc. Mention, however, may be made 
here of the chief authorities on both sides. For the 
received reading, vids, Son, it may be stated that as the 
Latin versions read Unigenitus Filius, the only begotten 
Son, all the Latin Fathers naturally follow the reading 
they found in their own current copies of the Scrip- 
tures. Among the Greek Fathers Irensus is claimed 
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on this side, but it appears without good reason, as 
the cases quoted are in the Latin version of that 
portion of his works where the Greek original is lost, 
and it is not unlikely that the translator gave the 
reading of the passage to which he was accustomed. 
It is found in Hippolytus, in the Epistle of the Antio- 
chian bishops to Paul of Samosata, in Eusebius, 
Athanasius, and Chrysostom. After this date it ap- 
pears to have become the universally accepted reading. 
On the other hand, the alternative reading, θεός, God, 
is found in two quotations from an early Gnostic 
writer, preserved in Clement of Alexandria, in Clement 
himself, in Irenseus (in the original Greek), in Origen, 
Epiphanius, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, in the semi- 
Arian Synod of Ancyra, and in Cyril of Alexandria. 
Eusebius also, who evidently preferred the other 
reading, gives this in one passage as an alternative. 
There are many passages, it should be observed, where 
either vids, Son, or λόγος, Word, is associated with θεός, 
God. From the evidence which various critics have 
accumulated from ancient sources, it would appear 
that the Western texts, Western versions, Western 
fathers, and later writers, are on the side of the re- 
ceived text; but that the Alexandrian text, and the 
fathers that used it, were in favour of the other read- 
ing, θεός, God. It is a remarkable fact that the Peshito 
Syriac, contrary to what would have been a prior 
expected, maintains this reading, which is certainly a 
strong argument in its support, and all the more so 
from its presenting an exceptional feature in that 
version. Antiquity and originality seem to yield their 
suffrages to this reading. 

One of the most interesting arguments, as well as 
forcible, in connection with this controverted reading, 
is the testimony which Dr. Hort has most ingeniously 
extracted from the ancient creeds. In the very early 
confession of faith in the Church of Antioch, the per. 
petuation of the reading θεός, God, is plain and incon- 
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trovertible—eis ἕνα Κύριον Ἰησοῦν Χριστόν, τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ, 
τὸν μονογενῆ θεόν, in one Lord Jesus Christ, His Son, 
the only begotten God. And latent but still implicit evi- 
dence is yielded by the form of the creed accepted at 
the Council of Nice: τόν υἱὸν rod θεοῦ, γεννηθέντα ἐκ τοῦ 
πατρὸς μονογενῆ (τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐκ τῆς οὐσίας τοῦ πατρὸς) 
θεὸν ἐκ θεοῦ, the Son of God, begotten of the Father, 
only begotten (that is of the substance of the Father), God 
of God, where the words inclosed in brackets are an 
interpolated comment on the adjective μονογενῆ, only 
begotten, and in no way interfere with the close and 
immediate connection with the noun θεόν, God. 

There are other features of evidence, both external and 
internal, which have a bearing on the question. The | 
contracted forms of vids, Son, and θεός, God, in uncial 
characters YC and @C, it has been advanced, might 
be confounded by an early scribe, and so θεός, God, 
might have gained a place in the text by inadvertency ; 
but there are sound arguments against this: the ab- 
sence of the article in all the most ancient authori- 
ties which read θεός, God, and the presence of it in 
those that read vids, Son, shows that the two variants 
did not arise from confusion on the part of a copyist. 
Moreover, the reading θεός, God, is not only the harder 
one, but is unique, and therefore must have arrested 
attention at once; and if it could claim no authority, 
and was only the result of inattention, it would have 
been corrected without delay. These points, taken 
together with the previous evidence, which goes far to 
show that the reading θεός, God, is the more ancient, 
tend to the conclusion that it was in the original text 
of the Evangelist. Neither does the opinion of some 
carry any real weight, that the text of the ancient 
authorities was altered to suit the Creeds which had 
embodied forms of theological definition of a later 
growth. All testimony is in the opposite direction : 
the most ancient manuscripts contain the reading θεός, 
God, and the Peshito-Syriac, as has been already stated, 
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which is generally supposed to hand down a distinct 
tradition, and certainly supplies a text current in 
another branch of the Church, maintains it. The 
earlier Creeds give an unmistakable echo of the same 
reading, which waxes weaker in the later ones; and 
much the same may be said of the patristic testimony. 
The reading θεός, God, to say the least, must be as old 
as the other, and the preponderance of the evidence is 
in favour of its being the older—that is, the original one. 

In addition to the learned and valuable treatises and 
annotations which have been penned upon this subject, 
a@ more exact analysis of the parallelistic arrangement 
of the prologue of this Gospel may be advanced in 
evidence that θεός, God, is the moro suitable reading. 
The main points in this preface are the eternal genera- 
tion of the Word (ver. 1), the incarnation of the Word 
(ver. 14), and the purpose of this incarnation—the 
adoption into the rights of sonship of those that 
receive the Incarnate Word (ver. 12): this last, being 
the end and object of the divine plan and revelation, 
is the pivot and centre of the composition. If, there- 
fore, according to a well-known form of Hebrew paral- 
lelism, we work downward from the first verse and 
upward from the eighteenth verse, and meet in the 
middle, we shall find the twelfth verse to be the hinge 
of the literary composition, and the key to the mystery 
of the revelation contained in it, whilst the correspond- 
ing harmony or contrast between the parallel thoughts 
and words will be evident, and thus by discovering the 
correlation of the parts we shall gain light as to the 
superior fitness of the reading θεὸς or vids. The 
following general digest will present the reader with 
this suggested system of proof. It will be seen that 
not only will the verses bear comparison with each 
other, but almost every sentence will bear comparison 
also in inverted order. | 

The first verse, which tells us of the coexistence of 
the Word with God in the beginning, is paralleled by the 
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eighteenth verse, which tells us that the only begotten 
Son (or God only begotten), which is in the bosom 
of the Father, declared Him; the second verse con- 
trasts the existence of the Word in the beginning with 
God with the former part of the eighteenth verse, ‘‘ No 
man hath seen God at any time’’; andthe second verse ~ 
further tells us that all things came into existence 
(ἐγένετο) by Him, as a creative act, and the seven- 
teenth verse that grace and truth (the new creation) 
came (ἐγένετο) by Jesus Christ; the fourth and fifth 
verses tell us that in Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men, and the light shineth in the darkness, 
and the darkness did not apprehend or overcome it ; 
and the sixteenth verse echoes that ‘‘ of His fulness we 
have all received, and grace for grace”; the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth verses give us the testimony of 
John, paralleled by the fifteenth verse that repeats the 
same subject ; the ninth verse tells us that Christ was 
the true light that came into the world; and the 
fourteenth verse, that the Word became flesh and 
dwelt in us, and the “lighteth every man” is re- 
sponded to by ‘‘ we beheld his glory”; the tenth and 
eleventh verses witness of the unbelief of the people and 
their non-reception of the Messiah; and the twelfth 
verse contrasts the faith of the believing portion and 
their reception of Him and the attendant blessing He 
gave them, the right of adoption to become children of 
God, and further exhibits the ground and source of 
their salvation—they were hegotten as to their spiritual 
being, not of human instrumentality, but of God. 

Now, if these several members are compared with 
each other, the first and eighteenth verses, which 
concern us most, will stand thus :— 


In the beginning wasthe Word He declared Him. 
(the exponent of God), 
And the Word was with God. Which is in the bosom of the 
Father. 
God, only begotten. The Word waa God. 
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Thus ‘‘God” in the last clause of the first verse, 
where the reading is undoubted, is parallel with 
‘God ”’ in the eighteenth verse, where the reading is 
doubtful. We would not say that the parallelism 
demands this reading in preference to ‘‘ Son,” but the 
corresponding term at the opening and close of the 
prologue certainly renders the composition more per- 
fect and harmonious. 

We may conclude by repeating that in ancient times 
the question of the reading of this place seems to have 
been an open one, for neither the orthodox nor heretics 
made it the arena of controversy ; and if the features 
of modern theological warfare wore the same aspect, 
the debating of this question would be superfluous, 
except as an exercise of curious inquiry; but inas- 
much as there seems to be nowadays a widespread 
desire to cancel, or contradict, or confuse, or qualify 
every passage in which our Redeemer is called God, 
the reading of this place assumes a new and grave 
importance. Christians above all men ought to be 
honest. If Christ is ‘‘ of the same essence with the 
Father "᾿---ὁμοούσιος τῷ πατρί, let us confess Him so, 
and not busy ourselves to weaken the faith, which we 
maintain by the surrender at least of testimony that 
is strong and sound. We cannot help in this parti- 
cular place being more than usually aggrieved, not 
because the reading either way interferes with the 
conclusions of orthodoxy, but because in a passage 
of so peculiar a character the Revisers, who so con- 
stantly adhere to the testimony of B and x, even 
where it is doubtfully preferable, here forsake their 
favourite authorities and cancel their ordinary rule, 
thus going out of their way to avoid a reading which 
furnishes, though not numerically another, still a 
stronger, proof of the Deity of our Lord. We know, 
too, from their works that Drs. Westcott and Hort 
strenuously support this reading, and it is no secret 
that in most instances of contested readings they were 
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the chief arbiters of the decision. This makes us 
tremble to think that an Arianising majority could be 
obtained even in the face of a powerful protest, and 
that evidence, even in accordance with the rule that 
was adopted for general guidance, did not always 
determine the verdict of the Revisers. 


Acts XX. 28. 


Τὴν ἐκκλησίαν τοῦ Θεοῦ ἢν περιεποιήσατο διὰ τοῦ αἵματος 
τοῦ ἰδίου. 
“The church of God, which he hath purchased with his own 


blood.” —A.V. 

“The church of God, which he purchased with his own blood,” 
with margin ‘‘Many ancient authorities read the Lord,” τοῦ 
cupiov.—R.V. 


To arrive at an unprejudiced conclusion after due 
examination of the disputed reading in this passage 
is a-task of no small difficulty. In such cases, there 
is in many minds a temptation to adopt a foregone 
conclusion by inspecting the list of names which are 
arrayed in support of the respective readings. Those 
that are strong adherents of orthodoxy are with few 
exceptions ranged on the side of the reading θεοῦ, God, 
and those who either rank themselves among the 
various shades of Arianism, or have sympathies in 
that direction, take their stand in defence of the other 
reading, κυρίου, Lord. But though this classification 
may exhibit the predilections of two parties, it really 
furnishes no proof on one side or the other for the 
settlement of the question. Again, it used to be the 
fashion to impute any various reading which seemed 
to have an adverse bearing on any crucial doctrine to 
the tampering of heretics; but nowadays the tables 
are turned, and it has become customary to remove 
this indictment and lay it at the opposite door, by 
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attributing it to the deliberate act and deed of the 
orthodox. But in the instance before us such an 
accusation cuts all ways, for if any alteration were 
made in the primitive text, whatever it was, it might 
be as much the work of the orthodox, with a most 
orthodox motive—to remove a supposed ground of 
advantage from the Patripassians and Sabellians by 
altering θεοῦ, God, into κυρίου, Lord—as it was for 
them to change κυρίου, Lord, into θεοῦ, God, to gain 
a point against the Arians; and, on thé other hand, 
it will be easily understood how tempting it would be 
to the Arians to change θεοῦ, God, into κυρίου, Lord, 
as the former word presented an insuperable barrier 
against their theories. At all events, in the times 
of this controversy the orthodox must certainly be 
acquitted from all suspicion in the matter, as neither 
reading would interfere with their doctrine, whereas 
θεοῦ, God, could not be evaded by the heretics with 
any show of plausibility. ; 

There is a feature of our days which the discussion 
of questions like the one before us brings into promi- 
nence—the suicidal liberality with which many of 
those that are esteemed to be defenders of the faith 
give up the testimony of particular texts in this con- 
troversy. The doctrine of the divinity of our Lord, 
say tbey, rests upon much deeper foundations: it is 
found interwoven with the very fabric of revelation,— 
a text here or a text there does not really affect the 
position,—we can well drop this evidence, or spare 
this witness. All this is very true in a sense; but what 
would be thought of a lawyer, when interpreting the 
contents of a will, who, with the greatest readiness, 
disregarded or disguised some strongly emphasised 
particulars in the document on the ground that the 
general intention of the testator was apparent ? 
General and deeply laid truths are like the forces of 
fire that are stored up somewhere in the deeper strata 
of the earth, but particular and special definitions 
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of those truths are like the volcanoes and earthquakes 
that reveal and eall attention to these hidden powers ; 
and it is to these that the minds of men will be 
directed, while they forget the magazine that is far 
removed from their sight, and whose very existence 
is to them only a matter of probability, or is even 
altogether unknown: if we therefore freely cancel the 
passages of Holy Scripture that gather up into a focus 
the concentrated light of revelation, the dispersed and 
latent fire will soon be ignored or denied; if the out- 
ward and visible sign is obliterated, the inward and 
invisible truth will soon be left as a forgotten prisoner 
in the fast-sealed dungeons of oblivion. We do not 
for a moment deny the difficulties that hedge about 
many of these questions, but it-is one of the most 
painful signs of our days that many who are reputed 
to be rulers in the realms of thought and guides of 
the less favoured, show so much vacillation in impor- 
tant questions, and seem ready to surrender to the 
assailant fort after fort, as if their only desire was by 
the removal of our defences and the capitulation of 
our doctrinal strongholds to create a wilderness in the 
domain of revelation and then proclaim, a reign of 
peace. 

The passage before us affords an occasion of exem- 
plifying these preliminary remarks. It is. very likely 
that St. Luke wrote not one but several autographs 
of this book, in which case it is within the limits of 
probability that some exemplars had one reading and 
some another; but this supposition, however auxiliary 
in some cases of difficulty, is inapplicable here. by the 
fact that St. Paul must have used either one or other 
of these words in the speech he delivered, and it is 
almost certain that the historian would preserve an 
accurate report of the term originally employed. Both 
readings have ancient and widespread attestation: it 
will be our business to trace, if possible, which has 
the stronger evidence of antiquity and the better claims 
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for being accepted as the genuine utterance of the 
apostle in his charge to the Elders of Ephesus. In 
examining the testimony afforded by MSS. we learn 
that several variations are found in this place, but 
only three of them are deserving of notice: these are 
(1) Tod Θεοῦ, of God, which is adopted both by the 
A.V. and R.Y. in the text, the latter giving the alter- 
native reading, next to be mentioned, in the margin; 
(2) Tov Κυρίου, of the Lord; and (8) these two read- 
ings compounded in the form Τοῦ Κυρίου καὶ Θεοῦ, of 
Him who ts Lord and God, For the first of these the 
witnesses are B and x, and some few cursives and 
lectionaries. Among the Versions may be reckoned the 
Vulgate and the Harclean Syriac (text). Of the MSS. 
of the Peshito Syriac in the British Museum the four 


oldest of the sixth century read Yoo, of God. One 
of these, however, has the word written over an 
erasure, and therefore its evidence is not equal to 
the others; but it is not till the close of the seventh 


century, and among later MSS., that {—naalo», of 
the Messiah, is found. This authority, therefore, may 
be claimed as giving strong support to the reading 
τοῦ θεοῦ, of God. Amongst the Fathers the leading 
names of Ignatius, Basil, Epiphanius, Ambrose, and 
Cyril of Alexandria may be selected. For the second 
reading, rod Κυρίου, of the Lord, the witnesses among 
the MSS. are A, C, D, and E, with some cursives. It 
may be noted that D, to insure the reference, adds 
ἑαυτῷ, to Himself, after περιεποιήσατο, He purchased, 
Among the Versions are the Thebaic, the Memphitic, 
the Harclean Syriac (margin), the Armenian, and one 
of the Aithiopic. Among the Fathers may be specially 
named Irensus (in the Latin translation), Eusebius, 
the Apostolical Constitutions, Athanasius, Augustine, 
Jerome, and Chrysostom. For the third, τοῦ Κυρίου 
καὶ Θεοῦ, of Him who is Lord and God, the manuscript 
witnesses are the third corrector of C; H, L, and P, 
all of them authorities of the ninth century; and more 
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than a hundred cursives. This reading is so patently 
ἃ compound of the two others that in itself it can 
make but a small claim upon our acceptance. Still, 
it will be found to yield evidence in support of one 
of the two former readings. 

Such is the external evidence for the more important 
varieties of this text. Our task will now be by a com- 
parison of the value of the evidence to come to some 
conclusion as to which of the two (for to these the 
question is narrowed) has the stronger support. We 
shall give a summary sketch of the evidence both for 
and against these readings respectively drawn from the 
general literature on the subject, together with argu- 
ments which have occurred to ourselves. 

(1) For Θεοῦ, God.—The most ancient uncials we 
possess, B and x, contain this reading. These MSS. 
are the leading representatives of one line of tradition. 
The Vulgate, which pertains to another line, and the 
most ancient codices of the Peshito Syriac, which 
belongs to a third class of textual tradition, present 
this reading. We have therefore three distinct testi- 
monies in three different branches of the textual tree, 
which more or less give support to this reading, 
—proving at all events that it did not belong to one 
source only, but was known and endorsed by at least 
some witnesses of every line of transmission, 

(2) This is the harder reading. Although this 
canon may not always be pressed, yet where the 
sense is tenable, and specially if a controverted doc- 
trinal passage is involved, it is a safe and fairly sure 
criterion of genuineness. 

(8) The phrase Church or Churches of God is found 
some ten times in the writings of St. Paul. It is, 
therefore, most probable that in this place also the 
familiar expression would be on his lips. The Church 
seems always to be called the church of God (except 
perhaps in Matt. xvi. 18, my church), but the body 
of Christ. 
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(4) There is evidently a close connection between 
the context of this passzge and 1 Tim. iii. In [818 
place St. Paul is addressing the elders of Ephesus, and 
reminds them that he had not shunned to announce 
to them the whole counsel of God, and he urges them 
to take heed to themselves and to all the flock, among 
which the Holy Ghost had appointed them as Bishops, 
to act the part of shepherds to the Church of God, 
because that after his departure grievous wolves would 
seek to ravage the flock, and false teachers would arise 
from their own body, speaking perverse things with a 
view to draw away disciples after themselves. If we 
compare this with the chapter referred to above, we 
shall find St. Paul again, after some years, addressing 
the Bishop of Ephesus, writing to him that, if he should 
be longer than he expected before coming to him, he 
might know how to conduct himself in the house of 
God, which is the Church of the Living God (ver. 15) ; 
and we cannot help seeing an allusion in the expres: 
sion that follows, τὸ τῆς εὐσεβείας μυστήριον, ‘‘ the 
mystery of our religion” (ver. 16), to the connection 
between θεοῦ, God, and αἷμα, bloed, of our present 
passage, a8 both implicitly involve the Incarnation ; 
and whatever reading is adopted in 1 Tim. iii. 16, this 
doctrine is the groundwork of the words which follow, 
which condense as in the formula of a creed the main 
articles of the Christian faith. This, too, is succeeded 
in the beginning of the fourth chapter with a repetition 
of the closing part of the apostle’s address to the 
Ephesian elders, reminding that church of the express 
declaration of the Spirit that apostates and false 
teachers should arise. There are other points of 
similarity and correspondence between these two 
effusions of the apostle, but these will be enough to 
show the intimate relationship between them. For 
our present purpose we need only emphasize the 
identity of the phraseology with reference to the 
Church of God, by reminding the reader that St. Paul 
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was in these two lessons, one oral and the other 
-written, addressing the same Church, that both relate’ 
to the same subjects, and both are in close association 
with a great mystery, the mystery of the Incarnation, 
for in the former there is a connection between 
‘**God,” divinity, and ‘ blood,” humanity; and ig 
the other ‘‘One is manifested in the flesh,’’ which 
implies, whether we read θεός, God, ds, he who, or ὅ, 
which (of which more hereafter), the same doctrine— 
the pre-existence of our Lord, and the union of the 
divine and human natures in Him. 

If we analyse the patristic evidence, some features 
of interest will present themselves. Jt is a natural 
question to ask, Which reading is found in the earliest 
writers of the Christian Church? and, in reply, it 
must be stated that Ignatius, who suffered martyrdom 
in the earliest part of the second century (some say 
A.D. 107, and others 116), wrote to the Ephesiqns just 
before the event, and in that Epistle (ch. i.) uses thig 
phrase: ἀναζωπυρήσαντες ἐν αἵματι Peov— stirring up 
(yourselves) by the blood of God.” The first of these 
words evidently alludes to 2 Tim. i. 6, where St, Paul, 
addressing Timothy, the Bishop of Ephesus, employs 
this verb, this being the only example of its occur- 
rence in the New Testament writings ; and the last two 
words allude to the speech of St. Paul to the elders of 
Ephesus, now under our consideration. This unmis- 
takable reference to two well-marked expressions of 
the apostle—expregsions directed to the same Chureh 
to which Ignatius was himself writing—cannot be 
held, as some have pleaded for thea latter, to be a 
mere coincidence, but can only ba regarded as quota- 
tion; and hence it may be fairly concluded that we 
have the earliest post-apostolic testimony to the read. 
ing God. Neither is this phrase the only one of thig 
class to be found in the writings of this father, for in 
his Epistle to the Romans (ch. vi,) we read, ἐπιτρέψατέ 
μοι μιμητὴν εἶναι τοῦ πάθους τοῦ θεοῦ poy—‘ permit me 
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to be an imitator of the suffering of my God.” This 
affords a perfectly parallel sentiment to the previous 
passage, and both show that what has been called the 
communicatio idiomatum was familiar to the writer's 
mind. We may add also, in passing, that in the very 
earliest patristic writer, Clement of Rome, we have 
(1 Ep. to Cor. ch. ii.) a mode of expression in which, 
though the very word αἷμα, llood, does not occur, an 
equivalent phrase does, and one that associates ‘‘God” 
and human ὁ’ sufferings’’ in the same way as the pas- 
sage before us does—rois ἐφοδίοις τοῦ θεοῦ ἀρκούμενοι, 
καὶ προσέχοντες τοὺς λόγους αὐτοῦ ἐπιμελῶς, ἐστερνισμένοι 
ἦτε τοῖς σπλάγχνοις, καὶ τὰ παθήματα αὐτοῦ ἦν πρὸ 
ὀφθαλμῶν ὑμῶν----“ Being satisfied with the supplies 
which God gave, and diligently attending to His words, 
ye received them into your hearts, and His sufferings 
were before your eyes,” where the pronoun αὐτοῦ, His, 
ean only refer to θεοῦ, God, above, and the similar 
reference between παθήματα, sufferings, of this passage, 
and αἵματι, blood, of the passage under discussion, will 
be apparent to all. But a further argument may be 
derived from the first quoted extract from Ignatius. 
The alteration of θεοῦ, God, into κυρίου, Lord, is most 
intelligible as the act of the Arians or their prede- 
cessors in doctrinal tendencies; if so, it could not 
have been eflected before the time of Theodotus, who 
was the first to teach that Christ was a mere man, 
and broached his heresy at Rome in the last decade 
of the second century. If the change were made in 
the text by any of the various sects which sympathised 
in any degree with the denial of the proper deity of 
our Lord, it must have been made between the close 
of the second and the close of the third centuries; but 
from this quotation of Ignatius we learn that the 
reading θεοῦ, God, was known at least seventy years 
before the earliest possible date when change arising 
from this quarter could be made. But it has been 
advanced, as we have seen, that the orthodox them. 
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selves might have made the alteration, to avoid an 
argument that might be extracted from θεοῦ, God, in 
support of the tenets of the Patripassians. By a strange 
coincidence Praxeas, who was the earliest to teach the 
first principles of this heresy, was a contemporary 
of Theodotus, and like him taught also at Rome: 
whether, therefore, the charge be true or not against 
the orthodox, it does not affect our argument at all, 
for the reading θεοῦ, God, is proved to have existed, 
as in the former case, seventy years at least before 
the heretical notions had been promulgated which 
could have supplied the temptation to tamper with 
the text. 

Lastly, it may be urged, though the statement of 
the case makes it self-evident, that there could exist 
no reason for changing κυρίου, Lord, into θεοῦ, God ; 
the orthodox would certainly have been well contented 
with the former had it stood in the original exemplars, 
but the latter placed an effectual veto upon the views 
of the heretics, and those that to any extent favoured 
their opinions. 

Let us now consider the arguments which have 
been advanced against the reading τοῦ Θεοῦ, of God. 

(1) It has been asserted by some, and by no less an 
authority than Lange in his commentary on this text, 
that ‘‘none of the Fathers before the fourth century 
and before the Arian controversies have this reading.” 
This is a bold assertion, but one that is easily refuted 
by facts. We have seen that Ignatius (107-16) cites 
this reading; Tertullian, who flourished about 200, in 
his tract ad Uxorem, has ‘‘ We are bought with a price 
—and what price? the blood of God,—sanguine Dei.”’ 
Clement of Alexandria, about the same date, in his 
Quis dives, has αἵματι θεοῦ παιδός, ““ by the blood of God 
the Son.” These instances are sufficient to show that 
the reading was known and used before the Nicene 

eriod. 

(2) Another objection is that this reading savours 
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strongly of the theology that was current in, and con- 
genial to the mind of, the fourth eentury; but this 
begs the question whether the Homousian doctrine was 
universally popular throughout that period. Surely 
during that century Arianism was sometimes in the 
ascendant both in the court and in the crowd, although 
through God's grace, we believe, the orthodox truth 
prevailed in the representative councils of the Church. 
But this objection goes upon the supposition that the 
doctrines of the Church were the outcome of the 
opinions of men, and not rather that the opinions of 
men were the product of the doctrines received from 
the beginning. It makes the Church the creator of 
Christianity, and not Christianity of the Church ; it 
reverses all history, and contradicts all testimony. 

(8) There is another objection of a different character 
alleged against this reading. Athanasius, the great 
defender of the Trinitarian faith, in his Contra Apol- 
lonium, writes οὐδαμοῦ αἷμα θεοῦ δίχα σαρκὸς παραδεδώ- 
κασιν αἱ ypadai— the Scriptures have nowhere handed 
down (the mention of) the blood of God apart from 
the flesh.”” This has been taken as a proof that this 
eminent father knew nothing of this reading. It is 
possible that it might not be in the copy or copies in 
his possession,—though this is very unlikely, since we 
have abundant proof of the existence of this reading 
in his day and in his own neighbourhood. Athanasius 
died in a.p. 878, after being Bishop of Alexandria for 
forty-six years. The MSS. B and x, which contain 
this reading, were, it is generally believed, copied in 
Alexandria,* where he was Bishop, and during his 
lifetime ; it is, therefore, strange that he should have 
known nothing of them, or the exemplars from which 
they were made ; and further, Clement had been head 
of the celebrated catechetical echool in that city a 
century previous, and, as we have seen, he seems to 


* Opinions differ on this; Canon Cook pleads for Cesarea, 
and Drs. Westcott and Hort suggest Rome. 
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have referred to this reading, which in that case must 
have been current in Alexandria in his time. The 
only conclusion, then, that we can come to is that 
Athanasius could not have been ignorant of this read- 
ing, but must have used the expression quoted above 
in hia controversy with a sect that held that the God- 
head itself suffered, in a sense different fram that in 
which it has been ordinarily understood. 

Our next step will be to examine the olaims of the 
reading, τοῦ Κυρίου, of the Lord, in addition to the 
- testimony already supplied. 

(1) The strongest argument that can be produced, 
in our estimation, is that it is a phrase introduced from 
the Old Testament: ἡ ἐκκλησία τοῦ κυρίου, the Church of 
the Lord, will represent in Greek the Hebrew mn’ dnp, 
the congregation of Jehovah, There are many places 
in the Old Testament where Jehovah, the highest 
designation of the Deity, is attributed to the coming 
Christ, and several in the New Testament where under 
the form of Kupus, Lord, which the LXX adopted as a 
representative of that mysterious name, the same 
reference is made (Luke ii. 11, 1 Cor. xii. 8, Phil. ii. 
11, ete.); but if this reading ts combined with this 
interpretation, the result will be that we shall have as 
striking, if not even a more striking, proof of the 
doctrine in question—a result which we may presume 
would not be welcomed by many of the supporters of 
this reading. 

(2) Though it is true that ἐκκλησία Κυρίου, Church of 
the Lord, is not found in the New Testament, still in 
His declaration to St. Peter (Matt. xvi. 18), Christ 
said * On this rock I will build my Church,” Mov τὴν 
ἐκκλησίαν : and in Rom. xvi. 16 we read, “all the 
charches of Christ,” αἱ ἐκκλησίαι πᾶσαι τοῦ χριστοῦ; these 
are very close parallels, and express the same thought. 

(8) In St. Luke’s Gospel, xi. 1, when the seventy 
disciples received their mission, it is expresaly stated 
that ‘the Lord appointed” them, ἀνέδειξεν ὁ Κύριος ; 
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this was an official act of the Lord in connection with 
ministerial ordination; and it is presumable that, as 
the passage under consideration refers similarly to the 
Official appointment of Bishops by the Holy Spirit 
under the same Lord, we may expect the same title. 

(4) Though it is admitted that the phrase the Church 
of the Lord is not found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, yet this very fact furnishes a strong probability 
that if Κυρίου, Lord, were in the original text, it might 
be altered by scribes to assimilate it to the phrase 
found everywhere else. 

The objections to this reading may now be briefly 
stated. | 

(1) So far as we can trace, Κυρίου, Lord, is the 
later reading ; we have no instance, either textual or 
historical, of its presence so ancient as of the other 
reading. ° 

(2) It is the easier reading, and therefore more 
likely to be adopted and to gain currency. 

(8) It is found nowhere else absolutely. 

(4) The change of Θεοῦ, God, into Κυρίου, Lord, can 
be accounted for easily, but the change of Κυρίου, Lord, 
into Θεοῦ, God, can scarcely be entertained as possible. 

(5) It must not be forgotten that the earliest trace of 
this reading, so far as manuscripts are concerned, is in 
A, which preserves the text of Antioch, and that among 
_ its earliest supporters is Eusebius, whose antecedents 
were Antiochian. Antioch was the nursery from which 
Arianism really sprang (see Newman’s “ Arians,” ch. i., 
etc.). We might therefore, ἃ priori, have expected 
that this reading would be, after a certain date, popular 
in that city; but this is far from proving it to be the 
original reading, or even the most anciently received 
in that church and city. 

This brings us to call in to our aid the third reading, 
τοῦ Κυρίου καὶ Θεοῦ, of Him who ts Lord and God, which 
is clearly a combination of the two former ones, This 
has been rather too hastily thrown aside, as though, 
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after the rejection of its claims to be considered the 
primitive text, it had nothing to do in helping to a 
decision between the two other readings. This con- 
flation (which from the ninth century downwards has 
numerically the most manuscript support) proves at all 
events that both readings were known to the copyists 
who wrote the late uncials and the cursives which 
contain it ; some of their exemplars had one, and others 
the other. This double testimony is traceable from the 
earliest days, and in each pedigree of textual trans- 
mission. In the manuscripts which are generally 
assigned to Alexandrian origin, a comparison of B and 
δὲ with C will show that at that learned centre both 
readings were in use; moreover, the same twofold text 
is traceable in the Antiochian line, for A has one read- 
ing and the oldest manuscripts of the Peshito Syriac 
the other,—Ignatius, who was Bishop of Antioch, 
agreeing with the latter, and Eusebius with the former. 
Lastly, the same may be said in the case of the so- 
called Western text, for D has one reading, followed 
by the Latin translator of Irensus and by the Latin 
Fathers, such as Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, 
and yet the Vulgate has the other. Thus the double 
reading was known apparently in all the different 
churches, but it was not till the ninth century that we 
find them combined together. What, then, we may 
ask, was the judgment of these copyists in the matter ? 
to which do they seem to award the palm of prefer- 
ence? We should reply, certainly to the reading 
θεοῦ, God, for by the use of only one article with the 
two nouns, they show that the titles belong to one and 
the same person; hence we are conscious that when 
we read “the Church of Him who is Lord and God, 
which He purchased with His own blood,” we have 
before us a text which is based upon the reading θεοῦ, 
God, and that κυρίου, Lord, was inserted to secure the 
reference to our Lord Jesus Christ, and the easier 
reading was inserted to explain the harder one; in 
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other words, it would appear that the double tradition 
had come down to that period, and the scribes in com- 
bining the readings took care by the mode in which 
they performed the process to impart 4 special emphasis 
to the doctrine which they believed wag not only in- 
herent in, but the most prominent feature of, the text. 

In summing up our remarks, after investigating the 
respective claims of these readings and the objections 
that have been and may be raised against each, we feel 
bound to: say in all fairness, and without any undue 
prejudice, that the most ancient testimony, the internal 
evidence, the history of aucient controversies, and the 
probability of things, all alike seem to preponderate on 
the side of the reading θεοῦ, God, and constrain us to 
arrive at this deliberate conclusion, As to the mode in 
which we are to explain this mysterious connection 
between the Deity and death by blood-shedding, it will 
be enough to refer to the twin-line of prophecies in the 
Old Testament that predict the indwelling of Deity in 
the Messiah and at the same time foretell His suffering 
of death; to such utterances of the Lord Himself ag 
“the Son of Man who ig in heaven,’ and to the fre- 
quent and familiar use among early writers of the 
figure of speech known as the communicatio idiomatum, 
by which the attributes proper to one nature in our 
Lord are assigned to the other nature—ze., that whieh 
really pertains to the Divine in Him is predicated of 
that which is human, and conversely that which is 
human of that which is Divine. This passage, there- 
fore, does not teach that the Church was purchased by 
the blood of Deity as such, for God is spirit and not 
material flesh and bload ; but by the blood of Him who 
was God as well as man, Just as “the Son of Man 
who is in heaven” does not mean that our Lord’s 
humanity was at that moment at the right hand of 
God locally, but that He who was the Son of Man 
had His proper place at all times, in right of His divine 
essence as Son of God, in that exalted sphere. 
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This complex use of terms in connection with the two 
natures in the one Divine Person of our Lord pervade 
Scripture, and from Scripture permeate the writings of 
ecclesiastical teachers in all generations of the Church. 
It is one of the golden links in the chain of covenant 
love that binds heaven and earth in one, that gleams 
upon the Church in her hours of trial, réminding her 
of the union that subsists and never shall be sundered, 
enunciated in guch oracles 88 “The Word was made 
flesh and tabernacled in us;’’ ‘‘ Unto you is born a 
Saviour which is Christ the Lor .” While, therefore, 
we think that, considering both the quantity and the 
quality of the evidence in favour of the reading Κυρίου, 
Lord, it was quite right that it should occupy a place 
in the margin, we are deeply grateful that the Revisers 
by a vote of the majority retained the more ancient, 
and we believe the more correct, reading θεοῦ, God, in 
the text. 


Rom. IX. 6. 


Καὶ ἐξ ὦ ὧν ὁ χριστὸς τὸ κατὰ σάρκα, 6 ὧν ἐπὶ πάντων Θεὸς 
εὐλογητὸς εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας. ἀμήν. 

“ And of whom as concerning "the flesh Christ came, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever. Amen.” A.V. 

ἐς And of whom is Christ as concerning the flesh, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever. Amen.” With marginal note, “Some 
modern interpreters place a full stop after flesh, and translate, 
He who is God over all be (is) blessed for ever ; or, He who is over 
all is God, blessed for ever. Others punctuate, jlesh, who ἐδ over 
all, God ‘be (is) blessed for ever. R.V. 


Tene is an assertion which has gained currency not 
only among those that maintain Arian and Socinian 
views, but also among members of the Church and 
religious communities that profess Trinitarian doctrine, 
that St. Paul nowhere calls Christ explicitly by the 
name of God. The first who made this startling state- 
ment was no other than Julian the Apostate, in his 
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work against Christianity as preserved by Cyril: Tov 
γοῦν Ἰησοῦν οὔτε ἸΠαῦλος ἐτόλμησεν εἰπεῖν θεόν, οὔτε 
Ματθαῖος οὔτε Μάρκος ἀλλ᾽ ὁ χρηστὸς Ἰωάννης, ““ Αὐ 
any rate neither Paul, nor Matthew, nor Mark, but only 
John the Good, ventured to call Jesus God.’’ It would 
have been thought that the fact that the author of this 
charge, who relapsed from Christianity into heathenism, 
who restored the worship of idols, and who ridiculed 
the worship of the Church and wrote against her 
doctrines, who patronised heretics, and who encour- 
aged the Jews to rebuild the temple in order to falsify 
the prophecy of our Lord, and after all in his dying 
agonies exclaimed “Ὁ Galilwan, thou hast conquered,” 
would have been enough to have deterred any one 
calling himself a Christian from participating in his 
sentiments or adopting his conclusions; but the last 
few years have presented the world with some strange 
contradictions, and still stranger combinations. 

It is easy to make such an assertion as the above 
if, wherever a distinct verbal testimony occurs, the 
passage is at once made a centre of attack. In such 
examples no ingenuity has been lacking to invent 
modes of escape from the plain meaning and intention 
of the writer: antiquity of reading, Hebrew and Helle- 
nistic usage, the laws of grammar, the probabilities of 
intention in the mind of the writers, the corresponding 
teaching of parallel passages, each and all of these, are 
lightly esteemed and readily evaporated. Neither does 
the restless activity of the semi-Arian end here: the 
old manuscripts have no punctuation, or next to none, 
and the date of that which some exhibit, such as it is, 
is uncertain. Here, then, is an opportunity. Can an 
oracular indefiniteness be introduced into the passage ? 
Such an example as Nolite Edvardum occidere timere 
bonum est may suggest the mode of operation; we 
too will invent a punctuation, and having done so will 
insist that this, and this alone, was the intention of 
the writer, And so a cry is raised of ‘‘ impossibility,” 
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‘‘improbability,” ‘‘Puuline usage,” and ‘‘modern criti- 
cism,” which drowns the counter-protest of ‘‘ grammar,’’ 
ες orthodoxy,” and “" antiquity,”"—and hence the echo of 
Julian the Apostate’s utterance finds a ready ear among 
the worshippers of Christ, whose Deity he denied and 
whose religion he laboured to annihilate. 

But there is a fallacy in the statement itself which 
ought to be apparent to every one. Suppose that it 
were a fact—which it is not, if evidence both external 
and internal in such matters is of any value—that St. 
Paul does not directly call Christ by the name of God, 
what would this prove with respect to the doctrine of 
the Deity of our Lord? It is confessed even by Julian 
himself, and by those that, probably without knowing 
it, have been influenced by the above assertion of his, 
that St. John speaks of Him under this title, which he 
certainly does in all his writings. Scripture was given 
to the Church as a compact whole—not as a haphazard 
collection of individual opinions and isolated tracts, 
but as a consolidated canon of doctrine and duty; we 
are not therefore to expect that each writer will exhibit 
the same side of truth, or use the same terms to ex- 
press the one common and fundamental doctrine, but 
that each will present his own phase or facet of truth 
to the reader, so that when all shall have been explored . 
and examined the priceless diamond of perfect truth will 
be recognised and admired by all. But more than this, 
it is admitted that St. Paul, though he withholds the 
title, teaches the same doctrine in effect in Col. 1., and 
Phil. ii.: what then does the antagonist of orthodoxy 
gain by the fruitless effort to evacuate a particular 
text here and there of its marrow and fatness, except, 
as we have observed in another place, that he knows 
that men in general are more influenced by pithy and 
isolated texts that gather up into a focus-point the rays 
of light than they are by the same light when diffused 
through the fields of space ? 

The passage before our present consideration shows 
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us how seriously the teaching conveyed in a group of 
words may be affected by mere varieties of punctua- 
tion. We have not to decide here between competitive 
and conflicting readings, for there is no diversity of 
text in the manuscripts; neither is there a difficulty, 
properly speaking, in the translation of the words; but 
simply a dispute as to where the stop, and what stop, 
shall be placed in the bosom of the sentence. There 
are four modes of punctuation which are given in the 
R.V., to which a fifth may be added ; these we place 
in succession both in Greek and English, for the con- 
venience of the reader. 

(1) Kal ἐξ ὧν ὁ χριστὸς τὸ κατὰ σάρκα, ὃ dv ἐπὶ πάντων, 
Θεὸς εὐλογητὸς εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας. αμήν. ‘And of whom 
according to the flesh Christ came, whois over all, God 
blessed for ever. Amen.” A.V. 

‘And of whom is Christ as concerning the flesh, 
who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen,”—is the 
text of the R.V., though in the Greek text there is no 
comma after πάντων. . 

(2) Καὶ ἐξ ὧν & χριστὸς τὸ κατὰ σάρκα. Ὃ dy ἐπὶ 
πάντων Θεὸς εὐλογητὸς εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας apy. ‘ And 
of whom is the Christ after the flesh. God who is over 
all be (or is) blessed for ever. Amen.” 

(8) Καὶ ἐξ ὧν ὃ χριστὸς τὸ κατὰ σάρκα, ὃ ὧν ἐπὶ πάντων. 
Θεὸς εὐλογητὸς εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας. ἀμήν. ‘And of whom 
is the Christ after the flesh, who is over all. God be 
(or is) blessed for ever. Amen.” 

(4) Καὶ ἐξ ὧν ὃ χριστὸς τὸ κατὰ σάρκα. ‘O by ἐπὶ 
πάντων Θεός, εὐλογητὸς εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας ἀμήν. ““Απὰ 
of whom is the Christ after the flesh. He who is over 
all is God, blessed for ever. Amen,” 

(5) To these may be added Kai ἐξ ὧν ὁ χριστὸς τὸ 
κατὰ σάρκα, ὃ ὧν ἐπὶ πάντων Θεός: εὐλογητὸς εἰς τοὺς 
αἰῶνας αμην. “Απᾶ of whom is the Christ after the 
fiesh, who is God over all; blessed (is he) for ever. 
Amen.” 

In investigating the claims of these competitive 
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modes of distributing the clauses of this passage, we 
may first advert to the earliest discoverable punctua- 
tion. It is well known that no system of punctuation 
has been handed down authoritatively from the auto- 
graphs of the Scriptures of the New Testament, and 
that the earliest manuscripts, commonly called uneials, 
are written in capital letters without any distinction or 
space even between the words, and that the punctua- 
tion of clauses and sexitences is absent, or almost so; 
hence we have no means of arriving with any degree 
of certainty at the earliest division of the sacred text. 
The oldest manuscripts, B, x, and A, as penned by the 
original scribes, have no punctuation in this passage : 
whatever marks there may be in the first or last of 
these are by a later hand, according to the best judges, 
though some confidently hold the point in A to be 
original. Οὐ is said by some to have a mark which 
usually represents a stop after σάρκα, but though it is 
admitted by all that have inspected this manuscript 
that a space is left after this word, it does not follow 
that the mark which stands in it is of the same date 
as the writing. After this we pass on to two cursive 
manuscripts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries before 
we find a full stop occupying this position. At the 
Reformation period this punctuation found favour with 
Erasmus, and in after times has been strenuously 
advocated by the upholders of Arian views. It may 
be added in this place that the ancient versions 
generally suggest the use of the comma. We gather 
from this brief statement that no safe or sound argu- 
ment can be derived from the slender testimony that 
has reached us from the documentary evidence of early 
copies: the stops or marks, such as they are, even if 
by the first transcribers, would only take us back to the 
period when the copies were made, and would reflect 
probably only their own view of the matter ; but there 
is no certainty, but rather the opposite, that the marks 
were coeval with the manuscripts. Thus, although 
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this inquiry into the earliest traceable division of our 
passage by any form of notation is an interesting 
feature in the question, it really contributes no solid 
help to the solution of the problem. 

But previous to the time when the earliest manu- 
Scripts were copied, we have the express testimony of 
patristic writers to the view that was current in the 
Church, and even among the sects, as to the gram- 
matical construction, punctuation, and interpretation 
of this passage. 

Irengwus (180) writes: ‘‘ Hic est Immanuel, ne forte 
tantum eum hominem putaremus. Hoc ipsum inter- 
pretatus est Paulus, scribens ad Romanos,—de Israel ; 
Quorum patres, et ex quibus Christus secundum carnem, 
qui est Deus super omnes benedictus in secula,” ‘ He 
is Immanuel, lest perchance we should think Him man 
only, this interpretation Paul gave when writing to 
the Romans, of Israel, Of whom are the Fathers, and 
of whom is Christ according to the flesh, who is God 
over all blessed for ever” (Iren., Bk. 117, c. 18). 

Tertullian (200): ‘‘ Solum autem Christum potero 
Deum dicere, sicut idem Apostolus, ex quibus Christus, 
qui est, inquit, Deus super omnia, benedictus in evum 
omne,’’ “Βα I shall be able to call Christ alone God, 
as the same apostle, of whom is Christ, who is, he 
says, God over all blessed for ever.” And again in the 
same work: “ Christum autem et ipse Deum cognomi- 
navit; Quorum patres,” etc., ““Βαξ he himself also 
called Christ God; whose are the Fathers,” etc. (Adv. 
Prax., ch. xiii.). 

Novatian, the schismatieal Bishop of Rome (250) : 
‘“Si et Apostolus Paulus, Quorum, inquit, patres, et ex 
quibus Christus seeundum carnem qui est super omnia 
Deus benedictus in secula, in suis literis scribit; merito 
Deus est Christus,’’ “1 the Apostle Paul also says, 
Whose are the Fathers, and of whom Christ came ac- 
cording to the flesh, who ts over all God blessed for ever, 
Christ is rightly God’ (Nov. de Trin. in Tert.). 
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Cyprian (250): ‘‘ Quod Deus Christus; item Paulus 
ad Romanos,” ““ That Christ is God, Paul also to the 
Romans ; ” then follows our passage (Cyp. Adv. Jud. 
hii. § 6). 

Dionysius of Alexandria (260): Ὁ ὧν ἐπὶ πάντων 
Θεός, Κύριος 6 Θεὸς Ἰσραήλ, Ἰησοῦς ὁ χριστός, ‘* He 
who is God over all, the Lord God of Israel, is Jesus 
Christ ” (Oper., p. 248), 

Hippolytus (280): Ὁ ὧν ἐπὶ πάντων Θεὸς εὐλογητὸς 
γε ένηται, καὶ ἄνθρωπος γενόμενος Θεός ἐστιν as τοὺς 
ἀϊῶνας, ““ He who is over all, the blessed God, has been 
born, and having become man is. God for ever” (Adv. 
Noet., ch. vi.). 

And Noetus, the Patripassian heretic, against whom 
he wrote, though he wrests the-text to-his own ends, 
yet maintains the current construction of the words : 
Χριστὸς γὰρ ἦν Θεός, καὶ ἔπαθεν δι᾿ ἡμᾶς, . αὐτὸς ὧν πατήρ, 
ἵνα καὶ σῶσαι ἡμᾶς δυνηθῇ. ἼΑλλο δέ φησιν, ov δυνάμεθα 
λέγειν᾽ Kai γὰρ ὁ ἀπόστολος ἕνα Θεὸν ὁμολογεῖ λέγων 
. (then follows the quotation of our passage), ‘‘ For Christ 
was God, and suffered on account of us, being Himself 
the Father, that He might be able to save us. And 
we cannot express ourselves otherwise, says he, for the 
apostle confesses one God when he says, whose are the 
Fathers,” etc. (Noetus in Hipp., ch. ii.); 

And the Council of Antioch in their Epistle (see 
Routh. Rel. Sac., vol. ii., 466): Περὶ γὰρ τούτου 
γέγραπται" Ὁ θρόνος σου, ὃ Θεός, εἰς αἰῶνα αἰῶνος" καί 
φησιν ἀπόστολος Ἔξ ὧν ὁ χριστός, «.7.A., ‘For con- 
cerning Him (i.e. the Son of God) it is written, Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever; and the apostle 
saith Of whom is Christ according to the flesh, who is 
over all God blessed for ever.” 

Hilary (850), in his De Trinitate, B. VIII. c. 87: 
‘¢ Non ignorat Paulus Christum Deum, dicens Quorum 
patres,’’ etc., ‘‘Paul is not ignorant that Christ is God, 
when he says, whose are the Fathers,” etc. 

And 8t. Augustine (890), in his work on the same 
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subject, B. 11. 6. 18: ‘‘Non solum pater Deus est, 
sicut omnes etiam heretici concedunt, sed etiam Filius; 
quod, velint nolint, coguntur fateri, dicente apostolo, 
Qui est super omnia Deus benedictus in sacula, * Not 
only is the Father God, as even all heretics grant, but 
the Son also, which, whether they like it or not, they 
are compelled to confess, as the apostle says, who ts 
over all God blessed for ever.”” The same view is held by 
Athanasius constantly, and in short by all the Fathers 
of the Church. 

These extracts, covering an important period in 
Church history which overlaps on each side the date 
when our earliest known manuscripts were written, 
show what the punctuation was which these writers 
and controversialists followed ; and it would be a bold 
assertion at least to make that the copies of the 
Scriptures which they used, and from which they 
made their quotations, were differently punctuated with 
written marks, or were read in public with pauses 
which conveyed a different meaning. The punctuation 
of the earliest manuscripts is doubtful,—the previous 
and contemporaneous exposition is certain. 

‘Our next task will be to investigate the grammatical 
construction of the passage. The first words that 
demand attention are ὁ ὦν. This phrase does not 
commence a new subject, but continues one which has 
‘already been expressed. In the key passage, to which 
doubtless reference is here made (Exod. iii. 14), where 
the Divine Interpreter disclosed His name to Moses, 
Mrs wenn, “I am who am,” which the LXX 
rendered by Ἐγώ εἰμι ὁ ὦν, this is apparent, and 
though the abbreviated form ὁ ὧν is given afterwards 
independently, a comparison with the Hebrew original 
will show that an antecedent is implied. In the New 
Testament the opening words of the Lord’s Prayer 
present the same : Πάτερ ἡμῶν ὁ ὧν (Matt. vi. 10) ; 
‘O ψιονογενὴς Θεὸς (ὑιὸς) ὁ ὧν (Jno. i. 18); ; 0 υἱὸς τοῦ 
ἀμθρώπου, ὁ ὧν (ili. 18) ; Οἱ Ἰουδαῖοι of ὄντες (xi. 81); 
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ὅ ὄχλος ὁ ὧν (xii. 17); ὃ Θεὸς καὶ πατὴρ . . . ὁ ὧν 
εὖ ὃς (2 Cor. xi. 81). See also Rom.i. 7, Eph. 
1, 13, Rev. i. 8, etc. 

It is perfectly true that there are instances of the 
phrase beginning a new subject, or a new branch of 
one, such as ὁ μὴ ὧν per ἐμοῦ (Matt. xii. 30); ὁ ὧν ἐκ 
τοῦ Θεοῦ (Jno. vili. 47), etc. ; but this prevalent use of 
the phrase, especially so in connection with the Divine 
names, goes some way to prove that it serves as a 
copula between ὁ Χριστός, Christ, which immediately 
precedes, and Θεός, God, which follows, rather than 
that it should commence a new sentence of which 
@eds, God, is the subject. 

Further, ἐπὶ πάντων, over all, being inserted between 
the article with the participle and the noun Θεός, effects 
a close connection of the parts into one whole, and so 
acquires almost an adjectival force, which reminds us 
of the frequent title of God in the Old Testament, 
1p, ὕψιστος, the Most High. 

We next proceed to consider εὐλογητός, blessed; this 
word represents the Hebrew 72, which is so com- 
monly found in ascriptions of praise to God throughout 
the Old Testament, in which case it invariably begins 
the sentence, and precedes the name of God. The 
Talmud and Jewish writers add it after the mention of 
God frequently in the form sim WII 2.1}, the Holy 
One, blessed be He, which St. Paul seems to have 
imitated in Rom. i. 25, where after mentioning τὸν 
κτίσαντα, the Creator, he adds ὅς ἐστιν εὐλογητὸς εἰς τοὺς 
αἰῶνας, who is blessed for ever. See also 2 Cor. xi. 81, 
where ὁ dw εὐλογητός, «.7.A., follows the name of God, 
though in these cases, as the construction is direct 
rather than optative, εὖ os would better represent 
the form 72, which I find also is the view taken by 
Professor Delitzsch in his recently published Hebrew 
version of the New Testament. It may therefore bo 
briefly stated, if εὐλογητὸς is used doxologically, it must 
precede the name of God, and stand at the head of 
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the sentence. nthe 33, εὐλογητὸς ὁ Θεός, is blessed be 
God, This rule is universal; there are more than 
thirty instances m the Old Testament, and there is 
only one apparent exception in the LXX, where Θεὸς is 
used, in Ps. lxvn. 19, but as there is no Hebrew 
word to correspond with the second εὐλογητός, this 
solitary case is usually regarded as an interpolation of 
s scribe. Whether, therefore, the full stop is placed 
after σάρκα or after πάντων, the adjective is out of 
place, as in the former case it must have stood before 
ὁ ov, and in the latter before Θεός: moreover, in the 
latter case the article would be required before Θεός, 
thus εὐλογητὸς ὁ Θεός : see for examples in the New 
Testament Luke i 68, 2 Cor. i. 8, Eph. i. 8, and 
1 Peter i. ὃ. Aceording to the correct demands of 
grammar, taking our view from the usages both of the 
Hebrew and Greek languages, εὐλογητὸς must either be 
in agreement with Θεὸς the predicate—“ who is over all 
the blessed God,” representing the Hebrew ΠΣ OnE, 
or we may put a stop after Θεός, and make εὐλογητὸς 
eis τ. al. a separate clause, of which the subject is 
6 Χριστὸς continued throughout, the verb in the 
optative mood, εἴη, according to general doxological 
usage, is to be understood, and εὐλογητός, equivalent 
to the Hebrew 72, will then be in predicate, thus, 
‘< Christ, who is God over all, blessed (be He) for ever.” 
These seem to be the only legitimate modes of 
distributing the words, without recourse to shifts and 
contrivances which are unworthy as being in violation 
of the laws of one or other or both of the languages 
involved in this question. There can be no safer 
guides in an investigation of this kind than the pre- 
cedents to be found in Rabbinical usage, and in the 
Syriac versions, as these must reflect the form of the 
Hebrew phraseology which St. Paul intended. I believe 
I am right in saying that in the Talmud and Jewish 
writings 2 is not found in predicate, except in 
doxological forms: if therefore εὐλογητὸς represents this 
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form, it must belong to what follows, and if it is in 
continued predicate to Θεός, but not used doxologically, 
it must represent q739. In favour of the former, the 
Peshito Syriac gives us a meaning which is clear and 
beyond all doubt as to its intention, and it must be 
remembered that this version hands down the Jewish 
tradition, and so is of great weight in such an inquiry 
as this, for which reason we give it in full :— 
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‘¢ And from whom appeared the Messiah in the flesh 
who is God that is over all. To Him be praises and 
blessings for ever and ever, Amen.” 

The various modes of punctuation which have been 
proposed will now severally deserve notice, though the 
foregoing remarks will have anticipated the main points 
of the following observations. There are two things 
that strike us in the modern systems of distributing 
these words which are prejudicial to their adoption : 
the one is that they are in disagreement with the sense 
which the passage has been believed to bear from the 
earliest days, and set aside the old interpretation 
which has been handed down as an heirloom of 
Christianity from one generation to another ; for the 
one or two supposed divergencies from this tradition 
are not worthy of consideration, having no real bearing 
on the question at issue; the second is, that they are 
the product of a foregone conclusion, to get rid of a 
statement and definition of a most vital doctrine, What 
should we think of witnesses in a court of justice who 
came prepared to controvert the testimony of antecedent 
facts and more valuable, because more intimate, evi- 
dence, and to trim their own statements of the case 
so as to carry the verdict in the direction that they 
personally desired for their own ends? However, 
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each one to his own master stands or falls, so let us 
proceed to our task of inspecting the text according to 
the varieties of punctuation as they have been given 
above. 

(1) The first is that of the A.V. and R.V. (text), 
which places a comma after flesh, odpxa, and another 
after all, πάντων, thus making who is over all and 
God blessed for ever the continued predicate of the 
sentence, both referring to the preceding subject, Christ, 
ὁ Xptords. The meaning of this arrangement is clear, 
that Christ is both ‘‘ over all” and the ““ blessed God," --- 
not of course in the sense that the early Patripassians 
urged that Christ and God were the same Person, 
but in the sense which the orthodox held, the same in 
essence and Godhead. This interpretation presents no 
grammatical difficulties, is consonant with the general 
tenor of Scripture, and has the whole weight of 
patristic exegesis on its side, whereas the objections 
that have been raised against it are entirely of a 
doctrinal character, advanced by those that either 
disbelieve or qualify the great article of the Christian 
creed, the Deity of our Lord. 

(2) The second places a full stop after flesh, σάρκα, 
and thus refers the preceding words to Christ, and 
makes the succeeding words a doxology addressed to 
God the Father. If this had been the meaning in- 
tended by the apostle, it is morally certain, as we have 
already pointed out, that he would have, in accordance 
both with the Hebrew and Septuagintal usages, placed 
εὐλογητὸς at the head of the sentence: εὐλογητὸς ὁ 
ὦν, x.7.X, Again, the preceding limitation that Christ 
came of Israel according to the flesh implies that He 
had a different and previous existence, and hence the 
counterbalancing statement that He was God over all 
is properly required. Thus viewed, our passage is 
the exact counterpart of ch. 1. 8, 4, τοῦ γενομένον 
ἐκ σπέρματος Δαβὶδ κατὰ σάρκα, τοῦ ὁρισθέντος υἱοῦ 
Θεοῦ ἐν δυνάμει κατὰ πνεῦμα ἁγιωσύνης, x.7.A., ‘* Who 
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was born of the seed of David according to the flesh, 
who was declared to be the Son of God with power 
according to the spirit of holiness,” ete., (R.V.), where 
the same doctrine is taught and the same antithesis 
maintained. Moreover, we have shown above that 
ench a construction would interfere with the usual 
connection of ὁ ὧν with the subject that precedes it ; 
and the sense, we may add, requires the grandeur of 
the Messiah to be insisted on to bring out with more 
gjaring contrast the sin of Israel in rejecting and 
erucifying the *‘ Lord of Glory.” 

(8) The third fixes the period after all, πάντων, and 
so admits that Christ is over all, but restricts the 
following clause, as a doxology, to the Father. This 
arrangement, grammatically viewed, labours under the 
same defects ay the last named: Θεὸς εὐλογητὸς can 
never be admitted to be the same as εὐλογητὸς ὁ Θεός, 
for not only must the adjective stand first, but the 
article also must be expressed ; see the Old Testament 
usage passim, and the New Testament references given 
already. The sense, too, thus yielded, that Christ 
according to the flesh was above all (that is, the fathers 
mentioned just before), seems hardly relevant ; for what 
Jew denied that the Messiah would be the chiefest 
among ten thousand ? 

(4) The fourth sets the full stop at flesh, σάρκα, 88 
(2), but renders the following words, He who is over all 
is God blessed for ever. This had the especial approval 
of one of the Revisers, and is inserted as an alternative 
rendering of the text so punctuated in the margin; but 
surely we may ask with all respect whether this is not 
atruism. Of course, He who is over all is God, but 
what has such a reminder to do with the preceding 
particulars that set forth the privileges of Israel? No 
one doubts that the copula ἐστι, is, may be supplied, 
but does it really yield 6 good and practical sense when 
it is supplied ὃ Further, though it is asserted * that 


* See “Ely Lectures,” by Canon Kennedy, p. 79. 
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εὖ ὃς is an “adjunct epithet” to Θεός, still should 

we not rather have expected, as the previous clause 18 
complete with the predicate Θεός, that in such ὃ con- 
struction—especially as ἐστι, ts, rather than εἴη, may He 

be, is insisted on as the verb to be supplied—the article 
would have been required with εὐλογητὸς to maintain 
the reference to the preceding word in the new clause, 

é that is over all is God, who is blessed for ever ὁ At 

all events, the passages which the Reviser quotes as 
parallel examples do not sustain his argument, for in 

2 Cor. i. 216 βεβαιῶν . . . Θεός, He that stablisheth 
++ . t God, is followed, according to very high 
authorities, by the article expressed in the following 
Clause, ὁ καὶ σφραγισάμενος, who also sedled, which, 
though the Revisers omit from their Greek text, they 
re constrained to express in their English translation. 

e think that if this construction had been intended 

Y the apostle, we should either have had the article 
©xpressed as in this passage, cited as parallel, in some 
manuscripts, and the translation would be “ΗΘ who is 
Over all is God, the blessed One (or who is blessed) for 
ever ;” or καὶ would have been expressed as in this 
P&Ssage as read by the Revisers, without the article, 
andi then the translation would be “‘ He who is over all 
amd blessed for ever is God.” Such is clearly the con- 
struction in the instance here quoted as representing a 
Similar case. And in the other instances cited (Rom. 
¥ 25 and 2 Cor, xi, 31), the relative in the former, 
ΟΣ ἐστιν εὐλογητός, and the article in the latter, ὁ dv εὐλ., 


86cure the reference and connection with the preceding 
subject. 


A case almost exact 


. ly similar to the one quoted 
im support of this readi 
KaTepy 


werd ng is found in 2 Cor. v. 5: ὁ δὲ 
μενος ἡμᾶς εἷς αὐτὸ τοῦτο Θεός, ὁ δοὺς ἡμῖν, 
pao But He that wrought us for this very thing 
sup lied. he Save unto us,” etc. Here the verb is is 
Stet an ut the continued predicate has the article. 

arrangement and rendering, as the three last 
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propositions suggest, savour strongly of invention, and 
only serve to show how unaccountably prevalent is 
the desire to evacuate the pungent testimony of such a 
passage as this to the Deity of our Lord. 

(5) The fifth that I have ventured to adduce is to 
place a colon at God, Θεός, and to regard εὐλογητὸς εἰς 
τ. ai. 88 ἃ doxology, with εἴη understood, and to refer 
the whole sentence, as is most natural for all reasons, 
to the one subject, 6 Χριστός This arrangement has 
the support of the somewhat paraphrastic, but for that 
reason most unmistakable, rendering of the Peshito 
Syriac given above. It comes down to us with the 
high authority of an Oriental version which originated 
with Jewish believers, whose native tongue was 
Aramaic, and who were well acquainted alike with 
the Old Testament usage and the diction of St. Paul, 
and handed down this as their impression of his 
intended reference and meaning. The settlement of 
this question of punctuation lies clearly, we believe, 
between the first and last on our list ; the others violate 
the normal use of grammar and arrangement, more or 
less, both in Hebrew and Greek, whereas these two 
are in accordance with the proprieties of both lan- 
guages; the theology, moreover, is the same, for they 
both accord with the express revelation of ancient 
prophecy that the Messiah should be ‘‘ Jehovah” and 
the ““ Mighty God,” with St. John, who testifies that 
th Word which was in the beginning, and was God, 
became incarnate, with the rest of the teaching of 
St. Paul, and, in short, with the invariable witness of 
the residue of Scripture,—with, we may add also, the 
doctrine held and handed down by the ancient Fathers, 
and embodied in the creeds of the Church Catholic, and 
echoed throughout all the liturgies of Christendom, 
and received into the hearts of all faithful people. It 
is, therefore, a matter of no practical importance to 
elect between these two, though perhaps personal in- 
clination would rather prefer the latter one, which has 
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the support of the Syriac version, and therefore of the 
Church in which it was used—a support which is 
rendered very potent for the reasons we have already 
detailed. 

In closing this portion of our inquiry we cannot for- 
bear mentioning some other subterfages which have 
been had recourse to in order to evade the patent 
doctrine of this passage,—not because of their intrinsic 
interest, or even tha ability that characterises them, 
but only to show how inveterate has been the opposi- 
tion to which this stronghold of truth has been exposed. 
From the days of Erasmus it has been pleaded that in 
some of the manuscripts of the works of Cyprian and | 
Hilary the word Deus was absent, and in some of those 
of Chrysostom Θεὸς was omitted, in their quotations of 
this passage. So weak an argument needs no refuta- 
tion ; left to itself it must hide its blushes before the 
presence of all the ancient manuscripts of the New 
Testament, and the residue of the Fathers, and even of 
those Fathers themselves in other portions of their 
works. Others have even proposed to alter the text 
by transposing the order of the words o wy, and by 
changing the accent and breathing on the latter, and so 
reading dw ὁ, and rendering ‘‘ whose (i.e. of Israel) 8 
the God over all.” Such maneuvres only prove how 
weak a cause must be that could countenance them for 
& moment: what doctrine could not be refuted, or 
what duty not inverted, by such a process? Othérs, 
again, seeing that Θεὸς must refer to Christ, have 
endeavoured to qualify the value of that title by refer- 
ence to certain passages in the Old Testament where 
God, pynby, seems to be used in a lower sense than 
that which designates the Most High. These advo- 
cates would admit, with the Arians of olden time, that 
Christ was a God, but not God. It will be enough to 
Bay in a paper like the present that a comparison of 
‘such passages with the one before us will demonstrate 
“hat the argument is untenable and irrelevant. 
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Lastly, it is our duty to examine the exact force of 
these titles, which, we believe, on the grounds we have 
placed before the reader, are applied to our Lord 
Jesus Christ. ‘O dy is not merely a copula which con- 
nects ὁ Χριστὸς with the succeeding portions of the 
sentence, but is chosen by the apostle to show the 
identity of our Lord with the “I am” of Exod. ni. 14. 
We have already stated the fact that the name Jehovah, 
the Self-Ezistent, is attributed to Messiah in the writ- 
ings of the prophets, and that there are passages in the 
New Testament where Κύριος, which is the usual, 
though imperfect rendering of this word in the LXX, 
and consequently adopted by the apostles and evan- 
gelists, denotes this title. In John vii. 58 our Lord 
claims the name of the Self-Existent as His own, 
giving His own rendering of the Hebrew, ἐγώ εἶμι, I am, 
in place of the LXX ὁ ὦν, or it may be quoting, as the 
Jews often did, only the first portion of the passage. 
We conclude, therefore, that St. Paul reflects the testi- 
mony of the ancient prophets, and repeats the claim 
made by our Lord Himself by identifying the Christ 
with the Self-Existent. Moreover, if ὁ ὧν connects 
the Messiah with nin’, Jehovah of the Old Testament, 
we must remember that that word combines in itself 
the past, present, and future existence (see Rev. i. 
4,8; iv. 8; Heb. xiii. 8), but emphasizes by its form 
especially the future, and so suggests to us the Coming 
One, ὁ ἐρχόμενος, 80 frequent a synonym of our Lord 
in the New Testament. The essential unity of Him 
who took upon Himself our nature with the Jehovah 
of the Old Testament cannot be disputed in the face of 
so many proofs. 

Ἐπὶ πάντων, which is inserted between ὁ ὧν and 
Θεός, acquires by this position a special emphasis, and 
assumes, as we havo noted above, almost an adjectival 
force, as if it were an additional epithet. The passage 
which supplies the best comment upon it are the words 
which were uttered by our Lord Himself, ‘‘ He that 
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cometh from above is above all. .. He that cometh 
from heaven is above all,” o ἄνωθεν ἐρχόμενος ἐπάνω 
πάντων ἐστίν. . . ὁ ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ ἐρχόμενος ἐπάνω πάντων 
ἐστίν (Jno. iii. 81). Now, the thought inclosed in 
these words is the same as that in the passage under 
our consideration: our Lord Himself states with His 
own lips that He is ἐπάνω πάντων, above or over all; 
there can be no difficulty therefore, either doctrinal or 
exegetical, in referring this quasi epithet to the subject 
of our passage. If we turn to the titles of God found 
in the Old Testament for the original of the idea con- 
tained in ἐπὶ πάντων, over all, we are at once confronted 
with nop, the Most High, a word which is associated 
with U chovah and with God, and is also found alone as 
a designation of the Deity. 

An objection has been advanced that it is scarcely 
likely that so many epithets of glorious distinction 
should be found so closely grouped together in one 
place. If it is doubtful whether Christ is called God, 
is it not strange that we should find Him here not 
only described by this title, but His essentiality of 
being and His sovereignty over all asserted, followed 
by a doxology which is an ascription of praise that is 
the peculiar prerogative of Deity ? To this objection 
the reply is ready : such is the frequent custom of the 
inspired writers, who are wont on certain occasions to 
focus the light of revelation, and give us a creed in a 
compact and concentrated form. Thus, when the 
Lord proclaimed His name before Moses, He not only 
declared that He was ‘‘ Jehovah,” but also ‘‘ Jehovah, 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abund- 
ant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
sore ving iniquity and transgression and sin, and that 

ll by no means clear the guilty, visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children,” etc. (Exod. xxxiv. 
6,7). Isaiah, when revealing who and what Messiah 
should be, announced that the ‘Child born and the 
Son given” should be ‘‘ Wonder, Counsellor, Mighty 
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God, Father of Eternity, Prince of Peace” (Isa. ix. 6). 
St. Peter’s confession savours of the same type (Matt. 
xvi. 16), and St. John was taught in the same school, 
for in a breath he describes Jesus Christ as the Faithful 
Witness, the Firstborn of the dead, the Ruler of kings, 
the Lover of souls, the Redeemer from our.sins, the 
Founder of a kingdom, and the Consecrator of His 
priests, to whom he ascribes ‘‘ glory and dominion for 
ever and ever’’ (see Rev. i. 5, 6). Neither is our 
passage a solitary instance in the writings of St. Paul, 
for the same style of composition is observable in such 
passages a8 1 Tim. vi. 15, Heb. i. 8, etc. Hence, so 
far from this accumulation of epithets being an objee- 
tion against our interpretation of this passage, it forms, 
on the other hand, a connecting link which serves to 
bind together not only in the bonds of truth, but also 
in sympathy of style, this and other testimonies of 
Holy Writ. 

In the commencement of this paper we referred to 
the historical fact that in early days the origination of 
the statement that Christ is nowhere called God by 
St. Paul was traceable to Julian the Apostate ; we may 
conclude by reminding the reader of another notable 
historical fact,—that Socinus, the founder of modern 
Unitarianism, after having duly weighed this important 
text, gave up the possibility of wresting its plain refer- 
ence to our Lord Jesus Christ, and confessed that 
Christ is here called God. On the one hand the false 
canon was laid down by the most eminent of the foes 
of early Christianity, and on the other the most 
notorious of the later antagonists of orthodoxy con- 
fessed that in this place the argument was forged on 
the anvil of fallacy. We may congratulate ourselves 
that the text stands in the R.V. unimpaired, though we 
regret that the margin was introduced to suggest to 
those that cannot enter into the necessary research 
and examination of the question the evasion of the 
truth which is ubiquitous in Scripture—that Christ 
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is of the same essence with the Father. We may, 
however, point out that the note informs us that this 
medley of punctuations is derived from modern inter- 
preters, among whom, it might be added, are some 
whose creed does not rest on the rock on which Christ 
built His Church, others whose creed is interpolated 
with subdued reserve and half-uttered protest against 
the definitions of antiquity, and others who openly 
prefix to the second paragraph of the Nicene Creed 
a negative ‘‘ Non credo,” 

The efforts to explain away the witness of this text 
are many, the interpretation we adhere to is one; 
the former is designed to eject or enervate the central 
doctrine of our faith, the latter rings in unison with 
the rest of Seripture, and with all the articles of the 
Catholic creed ; the former is the invention of to-day, 
the latter is the revelation we have had from the 
beginning, which has been accepted by the Church 
Primitive, Medieval; and Reformed. 


1 Ti. DT. 14—16. 


Ταῦτά σοι γράφω ἐλπίζων ἐλθεῖν πρός σε τάχιον (vl. ἐν τάχει)" 
ἐὰν δὲ βραδύνω, ἵνα εἰδῆς πῶς δεῖ ἐν οἴκῳ Θεοῦ οναστρέφεσθαι, 
ἥτις ἐστὶν ἐκκλησία Θεοῦ ζῶντος, στύλος καὶ ἑδραίωμα τῆς 
ἀληθείας. Καὶ ὑμολογευμένως μέγα ἐστὶ τὸ τῆς εὐσεβείας μυστὴ- 
ριον Θεὸς (υ. U. ὅς, ὅ) ἐφανερώθη ἐν σάρκι, ἐδικαιώθη ἐν 
πνεύματι, ὥφθη ἀγγέλοις, ἐκηρύχθη ἐν ἔθνεσιν, ἐπιστεύθη ἐν 
κόσμῳ, ἀνελήφθη ἐν d6&y.—Received Text with the various read- 
ings inserted. 

“These things write I unto thee, hoping to come unto thee 
shortly: but if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how thou 
oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, which is the 
Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth. 
And without controversy great is the mystery of godliness : God 
was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 
up into glory.”—-A.V. 

“These things write I unto thee, hoping to come unto thee 
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shortly ; but if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how men 
ought to behave themselves (margin, how thou oughtest to behave 
thyself) in the house of God, which is the Church of the living 
God, the pillar and ground (or sfay) of the truth. And without 
controversy great is the mystery of godliness ;* He who was 
manifested in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels, 
preached among the nations, believed on in the world, received 
up in glory.”—R.V. 


Any company of men or any individual man who 
attempted the task of constructing a text, or what is 
much the same thing, of electing the best supported 
readings from a point of view supposed to be un- 
assaillable or even presumably secure, and then 
rendered the same into another language with the 
fixed purpose of being exact and truthful, neither 
diverging to the right nor being seduced to the left 
through the influence of previously formed theological 
or party predilections, would gain the support and 
sympathy of all who had any experience in, or con- 
ception of, the difficulty and delicacy of the enterprise. 
Such a work would by its own intrinsic merits certainly 
gain popularity and acceptance among Englishmen, 
who boast, and not. vainly, of their love of truth and 
liberty of conscience; and this favour would not be 
confined to those who agreed with all the conclusions 
arrived at either in the readings or the renderings, but 
the integrity of the effort and the principles of its, 
execution would commend themselves to those who in! 
particular points were dissentient. Perhaps to thinking 
minds the confessedly cool reception that the Revised 
Version has met with, after the first anxious outburst of 
long pent-up expectation had exploded, is not altogether 
to be attributed to the disappointment widely felt at 
the style of its language being so much more scholastic 
than social, or to its overstrained efforts to be exact in 
translation rather than expressive in meaning, or to its 

* With note, “The word God, in place of He who, rests on 
no sufficient ancient evidence. Some ancient authorities read 
which.” 
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altering the form of many a familiar text where the 
accustomed words would have done just as well, or 
even to its weakening down or dropping out altogether 
of passages which to many have been the very sentry- 
boxes of particular doctrines, All these, drawbacks as 
they are, some avoidable and some perhaps not, the 
public, generally speaking, would have tolerated with 
more or less patience, or even accepted, had they felt 
assured that long and learned investigation had led to 
these results, and that the stern necessity of undoubted 
truth demanded inexorably the otherwise unwelcome 
alterations. But if we may institute the comparison, it 
would seem that those who were deputed to consult 
upon the case, and to whose lot it fell to perform the 
operation, felt little for the patient who was the subject 
of their treatment, and less for the anxious loving 
friends of the patient who stood by and witnessed the 
proceeding and deplored the necessity for the strong 
remedial measures. This feeling perhaps did not invade 
the public mind so much during the first few weeks 
after the appearance of the Revised Version; but it 
has grown since to a large extent, aud the reason is 
obvious. The sounder portion of the Christian com- 
munity have not been a little shocked at the language 
of some of the Revisers themselves, and that of their 
friends and warmest defenders, which has found ex- 
pression in various publications which have been issued 
since the appearance of the Revised Version. When a 
religious man finds a text which he has long felt to be 
‘a sheet-anchor of his own faith, or one which he has 
found to be eminently useful in combating the errors 
of some friend who has fallen from the. faith, either 
altogether absent from the Revised Text, or the edge 
of it blunted by an alteration in the reading or transla- 
tion, we should certainly sympathize with the feelings 
of such an one, 

Whether the excision is necessary or not, or the 
metamorphosis of the passage right or wrong, is not 
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now the question, but we do hold that-an operation 
which concerns the religious life of multitudes who 
are the salt of the earth should not only be performed 
with scholarly accuracy, but also be spoken of after- 
wards with a becoming reverence for the text itself 
and tenderness for those that love the truth enun- 
ciated in it. We are not surprised that many are 
staggered to hear that those who have removed certain 
passages or words from the pages of the Bible are 
rejoicing at the departure of the old friend. On so 
solemn an occasion we should not have expected a 
pan to be sung by those assembled round the grave, 
but a dirge ; and the fact that those that exult or barely 
conceal their joy have had a hand in consigning the 
deceased to his sepulchre, naturally awakens a sus- 
picion in the public mind that all is not fair and faith- 
fal. The suspicion may be groundless ; but what are 
we to think when men engaged in the work of revision ἡ 
and their supporters talk of ‘‘ wasting silly regrets on a 
particular clause or so,” or tell us that a text has come 
‘‘to an ignominious end,” or, as we think with a sadly 
perverted application, raise the eucharistic hymn, 
Sursum Corda, over the burial of a passage which 
contains a potent evidence of the Deity of our Lord ? 
In cases of death under suspicious circumstances we 
expect that a post-mortem examination will be de- 
manded; and the Church of.Christ will expect the 
same, that her conscience may be satisfied as to the 
cause of death and interment of the passages referred 
to. If it were necessary for loyal hearts to remove a 
deceased friend from their sight, they would commit 
him to the grave with real regret and sorrow—as a 
duty, not as a delight—and would breathe benedictions 
of love and peace over his ashes, and the feeling and 
utterance of anything like ribaldry, or even relief, 
would be absent alike from heart and lip; neither 
would real mourners consider it a graceful tribute to. the 
departed, as they retired from the grave, to pass the 
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questionable compliment whieh falls from so many of 
the Revisers, that we ean do as well without this or that 
text as with it. Such utterances would be a disgrace 
at a Christian funeral; and something like decency 
ought to have been observed at and after the interment 
of a text of what is, or is supposed to be, a portion of 
God’s Holy Word, especially on the part of those who 
have had a hand in the dispatching and burying of the 
departed. We feel sure that none would lament the 
natural effect of sueh observations more than many 
of the Revisers themselves, but surely they cannot be 
unaware of the deep-seated feeling of prejudice against 
their work which the broaching of such sentiments as 
these is producing. How far this disapprobation has 
extended, and how deeply it has become rooted in some 
minds, may be coneeived by the charge which is daily, 
we believe, gaining ground, that the Revision has an 
Arian tendency—a conviction which receives additional 
strength from the approbation which Socinians accord 
to the work as a whole. Certainly we must confess 
that in dealing with the passages which concern most 
immediately the Deity of our Lord, it is at least unfor- 
tunate to find that in almost every case, either in the 
reading selected, or the translation, or most frequently 
in the marginal note, some symptoms crop up which 
provoke the above accusation. Of course, every 
student of the Bible and Church history knows that 
these passages have been, many of them in ancient 
Arian times, and all in later Socinian times, the 
centres of polemical attack. It is no new thing to 
object to, or explain away, these several attestations 
of Holy Writ: the battle of doctrine has been fought 
round them over and over again; but for that very 
reason we doubt the advisability of reproducing the 
incentives and records of strife into the pages of a 
book which is supposed to be a popular version of the 
Bible for all sorts and conditions of men to read, that 
they may find the way of life, and having found it to 
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walk therein m peace. An appendix, and not the text 
or margin, would have been the proper place for setting 
forth these disputed points, where fuller particulars 
of the evidence, both external and internal, could have 
been provided for the curious and inquiring reader. 

The form in which the present passage comes before us 
has caused more excitement than any other alteration 
introduced by the Revisers, with perhaps the single ex- 
ception of their treatment of the Lord's Prayer ; but it 
is only fair to that learned body to recall attention to 
the fact that the reading.in this place is not only a 
very difficult and intricate question, but one which 
has been debated over and over again: the alteration 
is no Invention of theirs, it is not a matter of taste or 
a whim of fancy on their part, and to those who know 
only the casual features of the controversy the change 
would neither have been startling nor unexpected ; it 
is the after comments and remarks to which we have 
alluded that have raised to a great extent a sense of 
disquietude and dissatisfaction in many minds. Re- 
ligious men do not like to lose an emphatic statement 
in Scripture, and when they find that those who 
depose it perform their task with alacrity and eagerness, 
they suspect, whether rightly or wrongly, that “ the 
will is the father of the deed.” This is to be deplored 
on all grounds; and it is not the least of them, that it 
presents unnecessary difficulties in the way of fair 
inquiry, and adds to the arduousness of the task of 
unprejudiced investigation. We will, however, en- 
deavour to set before the reader a brief and truthfal . 
statement of facts, together with the arguments which 
seem to be derived from them and from collateral 
considerations. 

As it has been already intimated, there are three 
distinct readings of the important clause in this pas- 
sage, Θεὸς ἐφανερώθη ἐν σάρκι, God was manifest in the 
flesh: Θεός, God, ὅς, He who, and 6, which, agreeing 
with ὠυρτήριον, mystery, just preceding. The-difference 
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in appearance between these words is not so striking 
in the uncial characters in which they are written in 
the ancient manuscripts as it is in those with which 
we are familiar, as they would severally appear thus : 

ΘΟ, OC, O. We will proceed to take them in the 
order in which they stand, and produce the chief testi- 
mony in behalf of each: (1) in manuseripts, (2) in 
versions, (8) in ancient writers. 

Θεός, God.—The earliest uncial manuscripts which 
certainly have this reading are K and L, which were 
copied in the ninth century ; the third corrector of D, 
Cod. Clar., who performed his task of revision in the 
same or the following century ; and the latest correc- 
tor of δὲ, who probably did the same in the twelfth 
century. To these, however, are to be added all the 
cursive or later manuscripts that are known and have 
been consulted, with the exception of three. 

Ὅς, He who.—This is certainly the reading of x, the 
oldest known manuscript except B, which has most 
unfortunately lost the pastoral epistles. F and G, 
which are copies of some one original manuscript, and 
were made in the ninth century, yield the same testi- 
mony. In these two last-named documents there is a 
mark over the O, but it is certified not to be the sign 
of contraction, but of the aspirate breathing, and there 
is no cross-bar inside the letter to transform it into a 
©. Three cursives also support this reading—namely, 
17, 78, and 181. 

Ὅ, which, that which._—This is found only in D, Cod. 
Clar., a valuable manuscript of St. Paul’s Epistles, of 
the sixth century. 

We have purposely deferred to the last touching 
upon the evidence furnished by the two important 
manuscripts A and Ὁ. The dispute about the original 
reading in these documents, particularly in the former, 
is well known to all who have taken an interest in 
the critical study of the New Testament. In both 
these manuscripts the word in question has been 
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touched by later hands ; this is conceded by all who 
have subjected these documents to personal examina-" 
tion, but opinions differ very widely as to what the 
original writing was that underlies the present exterior. 
In the case of the Alexandrian manuscript the over- 
writing is generally imputed to Patrick Young, com- 
monly known as Patricius Junius, who was librarian 
to Charles the First, to whom this manuscript was 
presented by Cyril Luear, the reforming Patriarch of 
Constantinople. This scholar evidently thought that 
he was only restoring the primitive reading by this 
act of interference, when he made his collation of 
the document soon after its importation into England. 
Huish at the same time, and Mill in the same century, 
and Berriman in the middle and Woide at the close 
of last century, were of opinion that the original hand- 
writing was Θεός, and that the strokes that had been 
added were not intended to falsify the reading, but 
to preserve it to posterity. Such was the conviction of 
those who inspected the manuscript during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, when the leaf, which 
is now in a dilapidated state, was, we may suppose, 
in a somewhat better condition. The scholars of our 
day who have applied the most searching examination 
come to conclusions at variance with one another, 
some contending most strenuously that OC, He who, 
is the original reading, and others with equal confi- 
dence contradicting the accuracy of this conclusion. 
The best mode of setting these conflicting asseverations 
before our readers will be to give from the writings 
of some of our best known critics the passages in which 
they deliver themselves of their judgments in this 
matter. We will first hear the evidence of the oppo- 
nents of the reading ΘΟ, God. 

Dr. Tregelles, in his well-known “Printed Text of 
the Greek New Testament,” writes on this passage as 
follows :— 

‘Both A and C have suffered correction in this 
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word ; A in modern times, and C at a remote period. 
Such a change was effected by altering OC (who) into 
ΘΟ (God) by introducing two little strokes, and then 
there was the contraction commonly found for @eds. 
The ink in which this has been done in A is sufficiently 
modern and black to declare its recent application ; but 
it has been said that the trace of an original transverse 
line may be seen besides the modern black dot in the 
middle, decisive that the first letter is not O but ©. 
Wetstein attributed this stroke, which in some lights 
is visible at one side of the O, to a part of the trans- 
verse line of the letter ε on the back of the leaf. He 
says that it was only visible when he held it in such 
@ position that he could see some light through the 
leaf. This was denied by Woide, who said (trusting 
to the eyes of others rather than his own) that the 
ε was 80 placed that no part of it could be seen directly 
opposite to the O. Now, 1 can state positively that 
Wetstein was right and Woide wrong; for I have 
repeatedly looked at the place, sometimes alone, some- 
times with others—sometimes with the unassisted eye, 
sometimes with the aid of a powerful lens; and as to 
the position of these two letters, by holding the leaf 
up to the light, it is seen that the ε does slightly inter- 
sect the O, so that part of the transverse line may be 
seen on one side of that letter.” 

Dean Alford, in his Greek Testament, in his note on 
this passage is most explicit. ‘‘“Osis found in A: this 
is now matter of certainty. The black line at present 
visible in the O is a modern retouching of an older 
but not original fainter one, due apparently to the 
darkening of the stroke of ε seen through from the other 
side. I have examined the page, and find that a 
portion of the virgula of the ε, seen through, and now 
corroded through, extends nearly through the @—not, 
however, quite in, but somewhat above, its centre, as 
Sir Frederick Madden has observed to me. It was to 
complete this that Junius made a dot. Besides which 
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the mark of abbreviation above the line is modern, not 
corresponding with those in the MS. Sir I'rederick 
Madden now informs me that a very powerful micro- 
scope has been applied by Professor Maskelyne, at 
his request, to the passage in the MS., and the result 
has been that no trace of either virgula in the O or 
mark of contraction over it, can be discovered. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that A will never again be cited 
on the side of the Received Text.” 

Bishop Ellicott appends a note to this epistle in 
his commentary on it to this effect. ‘‘ The resalts of 
my examination of the Cod. Alex. may be thus briefly 
stated. On inspecting the disputed word there ap- 
peared (a) a coarse line over, and a rade dot within 
the O, in black ink; (6) ἃ faint line across O in ink of 
the same colour as the adjacent letters. It was clear 
that (a) had no claim on attention, except as being 
possibly a rude retouching of (b): the latter demanded 
careful examination. After inspection with a strong 
lens it seemed more than probable that Wetstein’s 
opinion was correct, Careful measurements showed 
that the first ε of εὐσέβειαν, ch. vi. 8, on the other side 
of the page, was exactly opposite, the circular portion 
of the two letters almost entirely coinciding, und the 
thickened extremity of the sagitta of ε being behind 
what had seemed a ragged portion of tho left-hand 
inner edge of O. It remained only to prove the 
identity of this sagitta with the seeming line across O. 
This, with the kind assistance of Mr. Hamilton of the 
British Museum, was thus effected. While one of us 
held up the page to the light and viewed the O through 
the lens, the other brought the point of an instrument 
(without of course touching the MS.) so near to the 
extremity of the sagitta of the ε as to make a point of 
shade visible to the observer on the other side. When 
the point of the instrument was drawn over the sagitta 
of the «, the point of shade was seen to trace out 
exactly the suspected diameter of the O. - It would thus 
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reading of A is os.” 

Bishop Wordsworth in his Commentary supports the 
above testimony thus: “If I may venture to appeal 
to the results of my own inspection of the manuscript, 
I may add that it has led me to the same result which 
was also arrived at, after a minute scrutiny, by Bishop 
Ellicott.” 

After such emphatic testimonies as these we might 
deem it impossible that any other opinion could be 
entertained ; but when we turn to the pages of other 
writers, it seems that this strongly supported and 
strongly expressed testimony is after all not so certain 
as it appears to be. We will adduce first on the 
opposite side the results of Dr. Scrivener’s studies, 
whose experience in the collation of manuscripts is 
probably superior to that of any man now living. 

He states in the text of his ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Criticism of the New Testament,” page 553: ‘Cod. A 
1 have examined at least twenty times within as many 
years, and yet am not able to assent to the conclusion 
of Mr. Cowper when he says ‘ We hope that no one 
will think it possible, either with or without a lens, to 
ascertain the truth of the matter by an inspection of 
the Codex.’ On the contrary, seeing (as every one 
must) with my own eyes, I have always felt con- 
vinced, with Berriman and the earlier collators, that 
Cod. A read @C, (God).” To this he adds the following 
note: “ The true reading of the Codex Alexandrinus in 
1 Tim. iii. 16 has long been an interesting puzzle 
with Biblical students. The manuscript, and especially 
the leaf containing this verse, now very thin and 
falling into holes, must have been in a widely different 
condition from the present when it first came to Eng- 
land. At that period Young, Huish, and the rest who 
collated or referred to it, believed that ΘΟ (God) was 
written by the first hand. Mill declares that he had 
first supposed the primitive reading te be OC (who), 
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seeing clearly that the line over the letters had not 
been entirely made, but only thickened, by a later 
hand—probably the same that traced the coarse, rude, 
recent, horizontal diameter now running through the 
circle. On looking more closely, however, he detected 
‘ductus quosdam et vestigia satis certa—presertim 
ad partem sinistram, qua peripheriam liters pertingit’ 
(that is, ‘‘ certain lines and marks sufficiently clear— 
especially on the left side, where it touches the circum- 
ference of the letter”), evidently belonging to an earlier 
diameter, which the thicker and later one had almost 
defaced. This old line was afterwards seen by Dr. 
John Berriman and four other persons with him, when 
he was preparing his “ Lady Moyer’s Lecture ” 1787-8. 
Wetstein admitted the existence of such a transverse 
line; but referred it to the tongue or sagitta of ε on 
the reverse of the leaf, an explanation rejected by 
Woide, but admitted by Tregelles, who states in oppo- 
sition to Woide that ‘part of the ε on the other side 
of the leaf does intersect the O, as we have seen again 
and again, and which others with us have seen also.’ 
This last assertion may be received as quite true, and 
yet not relevant to the point at issue, In an Excursus 
appended to 1 Timothy, in his edition of the Pastoral 
Epistles, Bishop Ellicott declares, as the result of 
‘minute personal inspection,’ that the original reading 
was ‘indisputably’ OC. The leaf being held up to the 
light, the point of an instrument was brought by one 
of the librarians of the British Museum ‘so near to 
the extremity of the sagitta of the ε as to make a point 
of shade visible to the observer on the other side ;’ so 
that ‘when the point of the instrument was drawn 
over the sagitta of the e the point of shade was seen 
to exactly trace out the suspected diameter of the O.’ 
This might seem indeed a very satisfactory experiment, 
and would no doubt have been the more so, but for 
one not trifling drawback. So very delicate is tho 
operation, that out of two sach experiments which 
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have recently been tried, the result of the one was 
what the Bishop describes, that of the other being to 
make the sagitta of « cut the O indeed, as Tregelles 
mentions, but cut it too high to have been reasonably 
mistaken by a careful observer for the diameter of @. 
This last state of things corresponds precisely with my 
own experience. On holding the leaf up to the light 
one singularly bright hour, Feb. 7th, 1861, and gazing 
at it, with and without a lens, with eyes which have 
something of the power and too many of the defects of 
& microscope, I saw clearly the tongue of the e through 
the attenuated vellum, crossing the circle about two- 
thirds up (much above the thick modern line), the 
knob at its extremity falling without the circle. On 
laying down the leaf, I saw immediately after (but not 
at the same moment) the light shadow of the real 
ancient diameter, only just above the recent one. 
Even had this last faint line not been seen, Mr. 
Cowper would be right in saying that ‘the mere 
absence or invisibility of the cross line of the theta 
would not of itself be demonstrative, because it has 
disappeared in a number of cases about which no 
question ever has been or ever will be raised.’ 
‘‘But one word more. <A well known Biblical 
scholar once suggested to me that the upper horizontal 
line, made by a recent hand, was too thin to cover, as 
it now seems to do, all vestiges of such older lines of 
abridgment as that over @C on the same page (ch. iv. 
8); furnished, as these lines are, with thick knobs at 
both ends. Our reply would be: (1) that in ΜῊ] te 
the whole or part of the original upper line (now quite 
obliterated) was visible to that critic, and (2) that 
though in the particular instance ch. iv. 8, and many 
others, the horizontal line has a bold knob at both 
ends, in a yet greater number of places the knob is 
but at one end, or very small—sometimes indeed 
evanescent, so as to be quite andistinguishable from 
& portion of a simple straight line, or even to degene- 
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rate into two or more points (¢g. @Y, iv. 4) which 
might easily be covered by the recent line now set 
above ΘΟ or OC.” 

Let us now turn to the evidence given by Mr. 
Cowper, referred to by Dr. Scrivener, in his Intro- 
duetion to his edition of the Codex Alexandrinus. 

“Ὃς ἐφανερώθη may have been the reading of the 
manuscript, but if so the evidence for it has been effec- 
tually destroyed ; and we must admit that now at least 
Θεὸς must be read. Θεός, or, as it is written OS, may 
be thus described. The superior line is modern, but it 
is impossible to say whether it overlies a more ancient 
one, because of its extent, and because it is visible on 
the other side of the vellum, which is here extremely 
thin. The ® consists of a circle tolerably well defined, 
and by the original scribe ; but the transverse line is 
only what may be called a mere shadow, as if a pen 
almost dry had touched it, and that recently. So thin 
is the vellum, that the shadow, as we have called it, 
may really not be a portion of the letter, and pro- 
bably no human eye will ever be able to determine 
whether the transverse line was originally there— 
that is, whether the scribe wrote omicron or theta. 
Woide quotes authorities for the existence of the line, 
but it is possible they saw no more than we see, a 
mere shadow across the letter nearly at its centre, rather 
above than beneath it. This has been ascribed to the 
letter ε which falls underneath it on the other side 
of the leaf. Let us explain this: immediately under 
the two letters of which we speak are re of the words 
κατ᾽ εὐσεβείαν (1 Tim. vi. 8), in inverse order of course, 
so that ε comes under 6, and τ under s. The perpen- 
dicular line of the τ is coincident with the centre of 
the curve of s or C, and at the point of coincidence is 
a small hole passing through both letters, and caused 
by the corrosive power of the ink in both. The e 
falling under what we read as @, although not abso- 
lutely coincident with it, increases the difficulty of 
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deciding. The mere absence or invisibility of the cross- 
line of the theta would not of itself be demonstrative, 
because it has disappeared in a number of cases about 
which no question ever has been or ever will be raised. 
It can never be sufficiently regretted that some com- 
paratively modern pen has been rashly employed upon 
the manuscript, and that modern fingers have been 
applied to it here with equal discredit to their owners 
and the almost entire obliteration of a number of the 
letters. Certainly no fingers ought to be allowed to 
play upon these pages, save perhaps those of ῥοδοδάκ- 
τυλος “Has (rosy-fingered Morn). 

‘In concluding our remarks on this passage, we only 
add that we have, as candidly and as accurately as 
we could, described the appearance of the place, and 
we hope no one will think it possible, either with or 
without a lens, to ascertain the truth of the matter 
by any inspection of the Codex. We have many 
times examined it, in order to be able to speak with 
confidence ; and we do not believe that, whatever may 
be fancied, any trace of the two disputed lines will 
ever be recovered. Griesbach maintains that the 
original reading was ὅς, and that C and D have been 
altered in a similar manner. We must leave the 
decision to others.” 

Neither do the conclusions arrived at by the 
modern inspectors of the manuscript, who insist upon 
the reading ds, appear to satisfy so distinguished a 
divine as Dr. Field, who in a valuable contribution 
to Christian Opinion and Revisionist, March 25th, 
1882, writes: ‘‘ With respect to documentary proofs, 
if the lapse of a century has brought to light one 
MS. of the greatest importance, it should be borne 
in mind that the oldest witness of all still remains 
dumb, and that the facilities for ascertaining by in- 
spection the original reading of another cannot have 
been improved by the incessant handling, lensing, 
and microscoping, to which the Alexandrine MS. has 
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been subjected. And accordingly we find that (speak- 
ing broadly) those critics who inspected the MS. in 
the last century (Young, Mill, Woide, Berriman) be- 
lieved that ΘΟ was written by the first hand; whereas 
those who have recently repeated the experiment, 
when the leaf in question was ‘ very thin and falling 
into holes,’ (Tregelles,- Ellicott, Alford, and others,) 
have arrived at the opposite conclusion.” 

Another writer in the same number of the above 
publication, who signs himself Clericus, M.A., advances 
also the following counter-statement. After referring to 
Bishop Ellicott’s examination of the manuscript and his 
verdict upon the reading, and Canon Farrar’s indorse- 
ment of the same in his ‘‘ Life of St. Paul,’’ Clericus 
M.A. adds: ‘‘ But alas for both the Canon and the 
Bishop by whom he swears! For the writer of this 
letter, finding his own fac-simile copy of the Alexandrian 
MS. to read θς not ὅς, was induced to apply to the 
present keeper of the MSS., E. Maude Thompson, Esq., 
for leave to inspect the original. This learned gentle- 
man saved him the trouble of-a reference by assuring him 
again and again that Bishop Ellicott’s ‘ sagitta’ does 
not fall upon the presumed O to make it resemble a 
©, but considerably to the left of it, and consequently 
the Bishop’s theory will not hold water, as some say, 
or, in other words, falls to the ground, and is in fact, 
‘as water spilt thereupon, which cometh not again.’ 
I have again referred to my own copy—Woide, 
(London, 1786)—which, being a most exact fac-simile 
of the original, I find demonstrates the correctness of 
Mr. Thompson’s statement.”’ | 

After viewing these testimonies selected from oppos- 
ing authorities, were we to elect the decision of one 
side, we should impugn the accuracy of the other; the 
only fair conclusion that can be arrived at, to which 
neither party ought to object under the circumstances, 
is that the past history and present condition of this 
portion of the manuscript are such that its authority 
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cannot be claimed by either class of critics without the 
allowance of a wide margin of doubt and uncertainty. 

We must now add a few words about the testimony 
of the Parisian palimpsest C. The chief authorities 
who have inspected this manuscript are Tischendorf 
and Tregelles; the former decides that the primitive 
reading was OC (He who), but he was the first to 
discover a cross-line within the O, thus @; which, 
from its being of a dusky colour, he judges to be the 
work of the second or third corrector. This line rises 
upwards from left to right, and it has been observed 
that the cross-bar in other thetas have a tendency to 
do the same. There are also other marks connected 
with these letters, one above them denoting contraction, 
and two beneath, which wara the reader that the con- 
traction when expanded forms two syllables. These 
marks, which clearly denote the dissyllable θεός, are 
ascribed to the third corrector of this manuscript. 
The latter critic says: “As to the reading of the 
palimpsest C, before the writing had been chymically 
restored, it was shown by Griesbach and others that 
the line denoting the contraction was not like the 
writing of the original copyist; and since the ancient 
letters have been revivified, it is abundantly manifest 
that both this stroke and the transverse line (previously 
invisible) forming the © are additions of a later cor- 
rector: Tischendorf states this explicitly in the Pro- 
legomena to his edition of the text of this MS.; and 
I can abundantly confirm, from my own repeated inspec- 
tion of the passage, and from comparing these strokes 
with the other corrections, that this is the fact.” 

It will be observed that all these critics, Griesbach, 
Tischendorf and Tregelles, are advocates of the reading 
ὅς, (he who), which they have adopted in their several 
editions of the New Testament; perhaps critics of the 
opposite side might find, (we do not say they would,) 
underlying the surface, grounds for qualifying this con- 
clusion, as in the case of the Alexandrian manuscript. 
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The alteration, if it is such, in these manuscripts, 
and in the Sinaitic, which we believe cannot be dis- 
puted, is not yet fully accounted for. It may be 
alleged that the correctors believed these manuscripts 
in which the relative was found were faulty, and so 
introduced the reading which they held to be the 
correct one from other documents with which they 
were acquainted ; or, which is extremely probable, the 
apparent difficulty or doubtfulness of the construction 
in these manuscripts led their revisers to adopt Θεὸς 
out of the antecedent Θεοῦ, in the place of the relative, 
to secure the reference,—in which case the process 
would be regarded not so much in the light of an 
alteration as of a simplification of a difficulty without 
any disturbance of the meaning supposed to have been 
intended by the apostle. 

The testimony of the versions next calls for notice. 
We will take them in the same order. 

Θεός, God.—This reading can only claim the Slavonic 
of the ninth century and the Arabic polyglot in its 
favour, — authorities in themselves of but small 
value. 

Ὅς, He who.—There is some considerable difficulty, 
or rather impossibility, in distinguishing between the 
support given to this and to the following competitive 
reading, because the relative pronoun in oriental lan- 
guages is of the same form for all genders. In the case 
of the Syriac versions the Peshito has 2 an unalterable 
form, the Harclean has the same in the text and OO1, 
the personal pronoun he, in the margin; but though 
this appears at first sight to be definite, the noun {115 
rozo, mystery, which precedes, is masculine, so that 
whether this is the antecedent or whether it stands for 
He who cannot be distinguished. The same uncer- 
tainty pertains to the Armenian, Roman Ethiopic, and 
the Arabic of Erpenius. In the Thebaic and Memphitic, 
as in the Syriac, the word for mystery is masculine, 
and so nothing can be determined beyond the fact 
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that it is a relative pronoun. The Gothic, however, ot 
the fourth century has the masculine relative. 

Ὅ, which, that which.—The versions which support 
this reading are all the Latin ones, both the Old and 
the Vulgate, which have ‘‘ Quod manifestatum est in 
carne,’’ etc. 

The testimony of the Fathers is somewhat intricate 
and unsatisfactory, for two manifest reasons. On the 
one hand it is easily understood that if a writer had 
been speaking of our Lord, and in continuing his 
remarks referred to this passage, he might well begin 
the quotation with the relative. Such a passage as 
that which is usually cited from ‘‘ Cyril ad Theod.”’ 
on the side of the reading ὃς will serve as an example of 
this: Οἶμαι οὐχ ἕτερον τὸ τῆς εὐσεβείας μυστήριον ἢ αὐτὸς 
ἡμῶν ὃ ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ πατρὸς λόγος, ὃς ἐφανερώθη, x.7.X., 
“1 think that the mystery of religion is no other than 
our Word Himself, who is from God the Father, who 
was manifested,” etc. And on the other hand, after the 
rise of heretical errors that opposed the proper Deity 
of our Lord, it is equally intelligible that the orthodox 
should assert upon every available opportunity the 
true doctrine which they held so dear. The patristic 
references, therefore, that should carry most weight are 
those of the earliest date, before this antagonism had 
furnished occasion for the change of ὃς or ὃ into θεός, 
supposing that some form of the relative was the 
original reading. 

In examining the places usually brought forward in 
support of the different readings of our text, the most 
important appears to us to be one found in Ignatius. 
This passage is too lightly dismissed and qualified by 
those that advocate the presence of the relative pro- 
noun. Ignatius, it must be remembered, was writing 
to the church at Ephesus on this occasion—the very 
same church to whose chief pastor St. Paul had 
addressed the words which are engaging our attention. 
We would therefore apply here the same argument 
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that we did in connection with Acts xx. 28, It was, 
comparatively speaking, but a few years before that 
the apostle had written this Epistle to Timothy ; the 
words of this passage therefore, whatever they were, 
would probably be still existing in the autograph, and 
must certainly have been well known in Ephesus. 
Can it be conceived that Ignatius would refer to so 
important an utterance of the great apostle otherwise 
than he intended it? His words are : Θεοῦ ἀνθρωπίνως 
avepovpévov, ‘‘ God being manifested as man” (Ad 
Ephes., ch. 19). It is true that the Syriac version of 
this Epistle reads here υἱοῦ, Son (see Jacobson’s “ Pat. 
Apost.”) ; but this does not invalidate the testimony 
of the Greek text. The ‘‘ Apostolic Constitutions,” 
whatever their authority may be, take us back to the 
traditions of the second or third century, and the 
reference to this passage is beyond dispute: Θεὸς 
κύριε, ὃ ἐπιφανὲις ἡμῖν ἐν σάρκι, “ O God, the Lord, who 
wast manifested to usin the flesh ᾿᾿ (Ap. Cons. vii. 26). 
Hippolytus, the disciple of Irensus, who came, it must 
be remembered, in the line of St. John, who was 
Bishop of Ephesus after Timothy, in arguing against 
Noetus, the Patripassian, writes: Otros προελθὼν eis 
κόσμον Θεὸς ἐν σώματι ἐφανερώθη, ἄνθρωπος τέλειος 
προελθών, “Ηρ coming forth into the world was 
manifested God in a body, coming forth perfect man ”’ 
(Contra Noet., ch. xvil). The context, dwelling upon 
the word ‘‘ was preached,” is sufficient to show that 
this passage was in the writers mind, though by 
many it is considered to be a doubtful allusion. The 
~later Greek fathers uphold this reading, though pas- 
sages in Athanasius and Chrysostom, etc., have been 
called in question, some as to the reference and others 
as to the reading. In favour of ὅς, He who, the 
patristic evidence is far from being strong, because it 
is indefinite. Such passages are 6 vids τοῦ Θεοῦ tur 

καὶ ἐν σάρκι φανερωθείς, “the Son of God manifested 
by type and in the flesh” (Barn., Ep. 12) ; ᾿Ιησοὺς 
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ἐν δόξῃ ἀναλαμβάνεσθαι λέγεται, “Jesus is said to 
be received up in glory” (Origen, Contra Celsum, 
xxxi.). And the same father, in a passage only pre- 
served to us in Latin: ‘‘Is qui verbum caro factus 
apparuit positis in carne, sicut Apostolas dicit quia 
(which some would amend by gui) manifestatus est 
in carne,”’ etc., ‘‘ He who is the Word made flesh ap- 
peared to us situated in the flesh, as the apostle says 
that he (or, who) was manifested in the flesh.” Gregory 
of Nyssa, perhaps more favouring the next reading, 
τὸ μυστήριον ἐν σάρκι ἐφανερώθη, ‘the mystery was 
manifested in the flesh.” And Basil, ὅτι ὁ κύριος ἐφανε- 
ρώθη ἐν σάρκι, ““ For the Lord was manifested in the 
flesh.” And the passage of Cyril quoted above is 
cited on the side of this reading. But after all this 
testimony is far from conclusive, as various titles of 
our Lord precede these quotations, and the relative 
might well link them with what follows. 

‘The chief support of the last reading, 6, that which, 
is derived from the Latin fathers. They followed the 
Latin versions in use among them, and necessarily 
quoted the form in which thetext appeared, ‘‘ Sacramen- 
tum, quod manifestatum est.” Some, however, seem to 
have understood the sense of the masculine, as Jerome 
on Isa. liii. 11 did: ‘‘ Qui apparuit in carne.” Before 
leaving this portion of the inquiry mention must be 
made of the strange charge advanced by some that the 
change of the relative into the substantive was made 
by one of Nestorian sentiments. Liberatus, a deacon 
of the church at Carthage, who compiled a Breviary 
from various sources, and wrote soon after the middle 
of the sixth century, some fifty years after the 
events took place, says: ‘‘Hoc tempore Macedonius 
Constantinopolitanus, episcopusab imperatore Anastatio 
dicitur expulsus, tamquam Evangelia falsasset, et 
maxime illud apostoli dictum, qui apparuit in carne, 
justificatus est in Spiritu,” * At this time Macedonius, 
Bishop of Constantinople, is said to have been banished 
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by the Emperor Anastasius, as he had falsified the 
Gospels, and especially that saying of the apostle 
who appeared in the flesh, was justified in the Spirit.” 
Then follows an account of the way in which the 
alteration was effected, which seems to be full of con- 
fusion, as the change is stated to have been of ὃς 
into ws, instead of ὃς into Os. Perhaps, in the original 
writing, so it is thought, there were no Greek letters 
at all, but that they were inserted by an editor after- 
wards. But he proceeds to the result: “ut esset, 
Deus apparuit per carnem. Tanquam Nestorianus 
ergo culpatus expellitur per Severum Monachum,” 
‘*so that it should be, God appeared in the flesh. As 
Nestorianus incurring the same blame was banished 
by Severus Monachus ” (Breviarium, xix.). 

Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims, however, who 
wrote in the ninth century, gives a similar account 
‘with the Greek letters correct. Whatever ground 
there might be for the story, it 1s impossible to say, 
but great difficulties are in the way of our accepting 
the statement as true. The Nestoriaus would be the 
last to favour the reading θεός, for they denied the 
uuipersonality of Christ, and held that God was fot 
incarnate and born of the Virgin Mary. Again, if the 
reading had such an heretical origin, how can it be 
accounted for that so soon afterwards it should be the 
universally recognized one, as is clear from the later 
Fathers and the great bulk of cursive manuscripts ? 
The charge arose, it will te noticed, among the Latins, 
who were familiar with the neuter relative; and 
when they came to the knowledge of the reading Θεός, 
it is much more likely that, feeling a sense of dissatis- 
faction, they endeavoured to defend their accustomed 
text against the claims of the other by the introduction 
of some legendary story. 

In reviewing all the above evidence, we are free to 
confess that the balance is in favour of the reading ὅς, 
who, in the uncial manuscripts ; but it is not nearly so 
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preponderating as it is generally asserted or supposed 
to be. The matter, so far as it can be ascertained, 
stands thus:—sx and D, Cod. Clar., are on this side 
indisputably. B and D, Cod. Beze, are deficient here ; 
but L, which often accords with B, reads Θεός, God. 
A and C are more or less doubtful, especially the 
former. All the cursive manuscripts, with only three 
exceptions, read @eds. The versions are decidedly in 
favour of the relative, though it is extremely doubtful 
what antecedent the relative refers to in many of 
them. The Fathers cannot well be claimed with any 
certainty on either side. The quotation is often 
vague, or the reference ambiguous, or the text disputed. 
The external evidence on the whole is confusing and 
perplexing, and perhaps it is this very uncertainty 
that has aggravated theologians to make exceedingly 
strong assertions ; the weakness and instability of the 
foundation have often been compensated for by the 
bulk and pretensions of the superstructure. 

The internal evidence now claims a hearing. Which 
reading is most reflected by parallel scriptures ? 
Again we may, so far as is possible, classify the 
passages in the same order. For the reading of the 
substantive Θεός, God, it may be urged that the Inear- 
nation or manifestation of God in the flesh is predi- 
cated of the Person of the Son in such passages as 
John 1. 14, where the Word, who has already been 
defined to be God, makes His tabernacle in humanity so 
that men behold His glory ; in 1 John 1. 2, where the 
Life, as is clear from the context, is persunified, was 
manifested (ἐφανερώθη) ; in ch. 111. 2, ‘‘ when He shall 
appear ” (A.V.)—“ if He shall be manifested " (R.V.), 
φανερωθῇ, that is, be manifested again, tacitly referring 
to His having been manifested already, which is also 
plainly stated in verse 5, ‘‘ Ye know that He was mani- 
fested ” (ὅτι ἐκεῖνος ἐφανερώθη), and in verse 8, ‘For 
this cause the Son of God was manifested” (ἐφανερώθη 
ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ Θεοῦ). We might also add to these passages 
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those in which this verb is used to define the mission 
of the Son from the Father, such as John i. 81, where 
the Baptist speaks of the intimation he had received 
that ‘‘He should be made manifest to Israel” (iva 
φανερωθῇ) ; and those that set forth the purpose of the 
evidential miracles which He wrought as proofs of 
His Deity, as John ii. 11, ‘‘ He manifested forth His 
glory” (ἐφανέρωσε τὴν δόξαν αὐτοῦ) ; and, especially as 
bearing on the passage before us we may note the 
parallel in John xvii, 4—6, where His coming to earth, 
acceptance with His diseiples, and reception back to 
the Father and His glory, are reproduced in the 
‘‘manifested in the flesh, believed on in the world, and 
received up to glory” of our passage. This verb, it 
may be further added, is used by St. John three times 
in ch. xxi. in connection with the manifestation of our 
Lord in the resurrection state, by which He was de. 
termined to be the Son of God (see Rom.i..4). And 
in Col. 1. 9—-an epistle written to a church in the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus—we have precisely the 
same doctrine laid down in words which are strictly 
equivalent to this passage with the reading Θεός. 
St. Paul says of Christ, ὅτι ἐν σὐτῷ κατοικεῖ πᾶν τὸ 
πλήρωμα τῆς θεότητος σωματικῶς, “For in Him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 

But the passage which perhaps above all others fur- 
nishes a special support to the reading Θεός, God, is 
Acts xx. 28. We pointed out in the notes upon that 
text the connection that is patent between St. Paul’s 
charge to the elders of Ephesus, and here to the chief 
elder of the same church; the subject is the same, — 
the behaviour of pastors in the Church and towards 
the flock; the Church in both places is called the 
Church of God, in both the Incarnation is involved, in 
the former the Church is purchased with the blood of 
God, and in the latter it would be therefore most har- 
monious to read, ‘‘ God was manifested in the flesh.” 
We may also recall to mind, in connection with this, 
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what has been said in the former note and also in the 
present one about the fitness of the allusions made by 
Ignatius to both these passages when writing to the 
same Church. These undesigned coincidences are of 
no small weight to a mind that is unbiassed and only 
seeks for evidence which is beyond suspicion. 

For the reading ὅς, he who, the only case in which 
ὃς follows μυστήριον, though, as it will be seen, it has 
nothing to do with the false concord, is found in the 
text of the later uncials and the cursives, in Col. i. 27: 
μυστηρίου, ὅς ἐστιν Χριστός, ‘of the mystery which is 
Christ,” but here the relative is properly attracted into 
the gender of the noun of its own clause; but the 
reading in the earliest uncials is 6, which transfers this 
passage to the side of the following reading. 

In behalf of 6, which, in Rom. xvi. 26 we have 
μυστηρίου and φανερωθέντος, the mystery manifested, in 
connection with each other, and the context is in a 
similar vein to the one before us. In Eph. 11]. 4, ἐν 
τῷ μυστηρίῳ τοῦ Χριστοῦ, 6 . . . οὐκ ἐγνωρίσθη, ‘In the 
mystery of Christ, which. . . was not made known,” and 
the passage referred to above, Col. i. 27, and most 
forcibly of all if we accept out of the many readings of 
the passage that which has been adopted from B by 
the Revisers in Col. ii. 2, rod μυστηρίου τοῦ Θεοῦ 
χριστοῦ, ‘the mystery of God, even Christ,”—but no 
argument can be based on this, as the reading 18 quite 
uncertain. In the two Colossian texts, if we are con- 
tent to receive the reading in the latter one, Christ is 
called the ‘“‘mystery,’”’ but the question arises whether 
this could be made to suit the place before us. With- 
out entering into other difficulties, it could hardly be 
thought that St. Paul could say that the mystery was 
justified, was seen (p67), was received up in glory ; 
the passage throughout so entirely savours of person- 
ality and literal statement as opposed to figurative, 
that such an interpretation could not be accepted. Ὅς, 
He who, would be personal, it is true, and would not 
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suffer under these objections; but its difficulties, say 
what we will, are great in the way of grammar, of which 
we shall treat immediately. It will be enough to say 
here that, whatever was the original word, @eds, God, 
18 the only one that makes a fitting commencement to 
so grand a paragraph, and, what is of more importance, 
so clearly echoes the testimony of other scriptures that 
treat of the Incarnation and subsequent career of the 
Word made flesh. 

The question of the grammatical construction of the 
passage ought necessarily to have great weight. We 
cannot help expressing our conviction that theological 
predilections or conclusions framed upon other grounds 
have prejudiced the minds of many critics in this 
matter to a considerable extent. No one, however, 
will deny, when examining the claims of these three 
competitive readings, that the reading Θεός, God, is 
free from every objection of a grammatical nature. 
There is no difficulty in the construction ; it leads off 
well a long and ponderous accumulation of parallel 
clauses, and befits the grandeur and solemnity of the 
subject. But when we subject the reading ὅς, He who, 
to examination, the case is widely different. The fact 
that representative grammarians and critics who adopt 
it disagree in their mode of accounting for and ex- 
plaining the construction is sufficient in it:elf to arouse 
doubts in the mind as to its genuineness. For con- 
venience’ sake, we will give the published opinions of 
leading men on this subject. Winer, whose ‘‘ Grammar 
of the New Testament” has exercised a very potent 
influence on English commentators of late years, says: 
‘*In1 Tim. 111. 16, according to the reading ὅς, the sub- 
ject to the relative clause that follows would be want- 
ing, unless, with recent editors, we begin the apodosis 
with ἐδικαιώθη. To that, however, the parallelism is 
opposed. It is nore likely that all these members are 
symmetrical, and that the apostle took them from 
some hymn, (one of those in use even at that early 
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period in the Apostolic Church). An additional reason 
to account for the omission of the subject, familiar to 
all, is, that he here enumerates those predicates only 
which constitute the pvorjpiov.” Bishop Ellicott : 
‘‘The construction cannot be either satisfactorily or 
grammatically explained, unless we agree to abide by 
the plain and proper meaning of the relative. Thus, 
then, ὃς is not emphatic, ‘He who’ (Tregelles), nor 
lucluding in itself both the demonstrative and relative 
(Davidson)—a very doubtful assertion, nor absolute, 
‘ecce ! est qui’ (Matthies), nor by a ‘ constructio ad 
s :nsum’ the relative to μυστήριον (Olsh.). Col. i. 26, 27, 
1x no parallel, being only a common case of attrac- 
tion, but is a relative to an omitted though easily 
recognized antecedent. viz., Christ.” Dean Alford: 
“ἐς Who,’ thus, not ‘ which,’ nor ‘ He who,’ should we 
render, preserving the same transition, from the 
mystery, to Him of whom now all that follows is 
spoken. os is, as stated by Ellicott, and of course 
implied here, ‘a relative to an omitted though casily 
recognized antecedent—viz., Christ.’” Bishop Words- 
worth: “ The relative pronoun ὅς, who, is to be referred 
to the antecedent, Θεοῦ, which is repeated twice in 
ver. 15, so as to be impressed strongly on the reader’s 
mind, and to prepare him for the relative ὃς com- 
mencing the sublime declaration which sums up the 
whole, and proclaims the Church to be ‘the House of 
God, the living God, who was manifested,’ etc.” The 
present Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge writes with reference to the well-known 
article in the Quarterly Review: ‘‘I will only add that 
when the reviewer calls μυστήριον... ὃς ἃ patent absur- 
dity, he seems to have forgotten the facts of grammar. 
If μυστήριον means Christ, (and it does,) the reference 
to it by masculine és is one of the simplest examples 
of synesis, a construction which abounds in Greek and 
Latin, and becomes in this place inevitable.’’ And the 
combined judgment of the Revisers gives us, ‘‘ He who 
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was manifested in the flesh, justified in the spirit,” 
etc. It is needless to remind the reader that general 
antagonism prevails among these authorities ; but what 
shall we say when we go back to the pages of the 
sober and learned grammarian Matthsi, who says that 
the readings ὃς and ὃ neither the connection of the 
context, nor the thought, nor the grammar can allow” ? 
If there was a diversity of opinion about the reading, 
so is there about the construction if this reading 
is adopted. We have ventured to say that some 
prejudice seems to have occupied some minds in dis- 
cussing this difficulty, but there is a question that 
requires an answer, and by the laws of grammar one 
must be forthcoming. If the relative ὃς is the reading, 
it must have an antecedent: what is it? We may 
fairly say that there is no example of a relative stand- 
ing absolutely in the New Testament, as the Revisers 
have made this do. As Winer says, if taken so 
the apodosis must. hegin with the second clause— 
“δ who was manifested in the flesh was justified,” 
etc. Again, if ‘‘He who” had been intended, we 
should certainly have expected the article with the 
participle ὁ φανερωθείς, instead of the relative and the 
verb in such a passage as this. If the reference had 
been to μυστήριον in sense though not in grammatical 
concord, we should have had something inserted be- 
tween the two to transmit the reference to the masculine 
relative as in the context, οἴκῳ... ἥτις ἐστὶν ἐκκλησία. 
And Dr. Kennedy’s solution of the difficulty is more 
than doubtful, for cases of synesis are only found 
where no confusion can arise and where the import 
of the phrase is perfectly clear in its reference,—con- 
ditions which certainly do not exist in the present 
passage. The laws of grammar are only satisfactorily 
fulfilled by one of the expedients proposed, that of 
Dr. Wordsworth, though it is not free from other diffi- 
culties, of which more hereafter. The theory of Winer, 
Huther, Ellicott, Conybeare and Howson, etc., that 
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this paragraph is a quotation from a hymn, comes the 
nearest, but it rests upon no certain foundation, and 
even if it be admitted, no small amount of harshness 
still remains: the difficulty gave birth to the theory, 
and no authority engendered it or nurtured it. It must 
therefore remain inconclusive. Against the reading 6 
no objection on grammatical grounds exists, any more 
than against the first reading; probably it had its rise, 
though this cannot be maintained indisputably, because 
it harmonised so conveniently with μυστήριον, the nearest 
antecedent possible ; but, as we have shown above, the 
sense thus imported cannot be sustained throughout the 
series of thoughts that follow in succession. 

We may candidly admit, in looking at all the features 
of the case, that all three of the readings labour under 
some one or more objections. Our ultimate choice 
cannot be one which is free from difficulties over others 
that suffer from disadvantage, but that which seems to 
account for the intricacy of the readings, and at the 
same time conveys the most consistent meaning, will 
commend itself to general acceptation. The reading 
Θεός, God, is unexceptional as to sense, grammar, and 
suitability, but it is without sufficient attestation in 
ancient manuscripts and versions. "Os, He who, or 
who, can only be maintained—that is, in the mode in 
which the majority of its supporters advocate this 
reading,—by straining the grammatical construction 
‘with a tension which the laws of language all but refuse 
to bear. °O, that which, is more deficient in ancient 
festimony than either of the others, having only one 
Manuscript of any note in its favour, and the Latin 
Versions, which probably reproduce only one other early 
exemplar. Internal evidence is also strongly opposed 
to it. The controversy, therefore, we may consider as 
confined to the two first, Θεὸς and és. To say nothing 
of the facility with which these words in their uncial 
dress might be mistaken for each other, there is, we 
think, a far more likely way in which the interchange 
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may be accounted for. “Os, as we have said above, 
must have an antecedent. The most emphatic one that 
goes before is Θεοῦ, God, in the clause ‘‘ which is the 
Church of the living God.” We have seen that St. ᾿ 
Paul, in addressing the elders of Ephesus, spoke of 
the ‘“‘ Church of God, which He purchased with His 
oun blood” (Acts xx. 28). The same connection of 
ideas was in his mind when writing to the Bishop of 
that church some years after,—the union of Deity 
with humanity. The original reading in the apostle’s 
autograph, or as dictated to his amanuensis, was most 
likely ὅς, which he intended to refer to Θεοῦ as its 
antecedent; but in after years the length of the 
sentence interposed between the antecedent and the 
relative seemed to present a difficulty, and so those who 
retained the tradition of St. Paul’s meaning changed 
the ὃς into Θεός, not with a view of introducing a new 
and unauthorized reading, or even a bolder assertion 
of a great truth, but merely to simplify a difficulty and 
make the apostle’s meaning clear and plain to the reader. 

The same desire to remove the apparent difficulty 
most probably gave rise to the other reading ὅ, which 
would carry on the nearest possible antecedent. For 
ourselves, we believe that the above solution is the 
most satisfactory, as it accounts for the harder and 
almost unintelligible, though most anciently attested, 
reading os, and for the introduction of Θεὸς in its place, 
while at the same time it disturbs no doctrine, but 
upholds as firmly as Θεὸς itself the great truth of the 
Deity of our Lord. 

But, as we have said, all the readings and, we may 
add, modes of interpretation, have more or less difficulty, 
so we confess that this solution is no exception; the 
ponderous clauses that intervene between the ante- 
cedent and the relative present no small obstacle ; but 
it must be remembered again that we have to choose 
among difficulties, and that which has the fewest and 
least important of-them seems to be the best explanation. 
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Much has been written upon the words, στύλος 
καὶ ἑδραίωμα τῆς ἀληθείας, καὶ ὁμολογουμένως μέγα ἐστὶ 
τὸ τῆς εὐσεβείας μυστήριον, ‘the pillar and ground of the 
truth, and without controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness,” which has little to do with our argument, 
and therefore there is no necessity to enter further 
into the subject. All that concerns us is the mode in 
which the words have been distributed. Some have 
joined the two sentences, and made the whole a 
parenthesis; others have united the first clause with 
the sentence preceding it, and made the latter clause a 
parenthesis ; others apply the latter clause to Timothy 
himself—“ that thou mightest know... as a pillar and 
ground of the truth.” Such is definitely the interpreta- 
tion of Gregory of Nyssa, and the Fathers frequently 
make use of this phrase in a similar way. Dionysius 
of Corinth calls Attalus thus; Basil gives the title to 
Athanasius and Maronius; Gregory Nazianzen applies 
it to. Athanasius and Basil, ete.; and Theodoret 
styles Peter and John in like manner; whilst others, 
as both the Authorised and Revised Version, unite the 
former clause with the subject that precedes it, and 
make the latter an introduction to the imposing passage 
which has engaged our attention. But this parenthetic 
arrangement, although a customary style of composition 
with St. Paul, is scarcely necessary to introduce here ; 
the weight and emphasis that rest on “" the house of 
God” and ‘‘the church of God,” especially if our 
theory of the reference to Acts xx. 28 is accepted, are 
quite sufficient to supply the antecedent required, to 
which és will correspond. While, therefore, we allow 
that much uncertainty envelops the whole inquiry, yet 
considering the pleas and pretensions of all interests 
involved, the demands of grammar, of connection, of 
sentiment, and of doctrine, we believe that this con- 
clusion, which is that of Dr. Pye Smith, Bishop Words- 
worth, and others, is the most safe and satisfactory. 
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ITI. 


TEXTS IN WHICH CHRIST IS IDENTIFIED 
WITH JEHOVAH. 


Joun VIII. 58. 


᾿Αμὴν ἀμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν, πρὶν ᾿Αβραὰμ γενέσθαι, ἐγώ εἰμι. 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was I am.” 


—A.V. and R.V. (The latter adds in the margin “Greek, was 
born.’’) 


THERE are two marvels that strike us in reading this 
passage. The first is that the Revisers in the time of 
King James did not give the proper force of the verb 
γενέσθαι, but contented themselves with the equivocal 
was ; though this does not cause the amount of surprise 
it otherwise would, when we remember that they did 
not make a point of distinguishing between words that 
differ ; still, with the Vulgate rendering before their 
eyes ‘ Antequam Abraham fieret, Ego sum,’’ Before 
Abraham became, I am, and considering the undoubted 
and unmixed orthodoxy of the company, it is strange 
that the literal translation was not made, and the 
strongly marked distinction between the verbs γίνομαι 
and εἰμὶ was not preserved. This probably arose from 
Luther’s rendering, (θεὲ denn Abraham ward, bin Seb. 
Bat it is a greater marvel that our recent Revisers 
allowed the text to stand unaltered : firstly, because it 
seems to have been a law with them to reproduce the 
differences that subsist between words in the original 
which have been, or might be, confused by careless 
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translation; and secondly, because this has been a 
marked place for many years past as failing to exhibit 
the force of the original. Orthodox commentators, 
without an exception, directly or indirectly call atten- 
tion to this defect ; and those that are opposed to them 
on doctrinal grounds do not dispute the distinction 
between, and the proper rendering of, these verbs, but 
rather the interpretation of them. It is an undoubted 
improvement, we grant, that the true translation of 
γενέσθαι is placed in the margin, as the reader can 
there see, if he likes, the real meaning of the Greek 
word ; but it is a great pity that this was not placed in 
the text itself—for, after all, few readers pay much 
attention to the margin, and at the best, if they read it, 
they hold it in a subordinate and inferior light to that 
which stands accredited in the text; whereas was is 
not a translation of γενέσθαι, for γίνομαι does not 
signify to be, but to come to be. 

This word and its cognates are radically related to 
one of the earliest verbs found in the Old Testament, 
mop (see Gen, iv. 1), where Eve exclaims spp, I have 
gotten, and may be traced in the sense of begetting, 
acquiring, becoming, ete. ᾿ through a variety of refer- 
ences: mental, a8 in γινώσκω ; natural, as in γεννάω, 
γένος, etc., and universally in this deponent neuter 
form, of coming to be, arising, occurring, happening, ete. 
Whereas εἰμὶ signifies properly to be, to bave existence, 
its earliest traceable Aryan form seems to be derived 
from the act of breathing, as the former verb from that 
of begetting or birth. 

This distinction, as it is emphatically made in our 
passage, so is it evidently intended to be understood ; 
the non-production of this antithesis in the translation 
is therefore no small blemish. There can be no doubt 
in fixing the purport of these words. The Lord had 
spoken of Abraham, and of that ancient patriarch 
having seen His day. To this the Jews retorted, 
missing the full meaning of the words, ‘‘ Thou art not 
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yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?” To 
this the Lord replies, in words that create a strange 
confluence of thoughts in the hearts of His hearers, 
‘* Verily, verily I say unto you, Before Abraham came 
into being, I am.’’ Here priority of existence to 
Abraham, though He stood before them as one of their 
own age and generation, is foremost; then the implied 
reference to the Hebrew formula which enunciates the 
self-existence and the unlimited existence of Jehovah 
arrests their attention and adds to their antagonism ; 
‘‘ they took up stones to cast at Him.” The Jews to 
whom these words were addressed did not misunder- 
stand their meaning and drift, but in their ignorance 
and hardness of heart they would not accept the plain 
declaration of the Lord. . 

The Church of God has always received this oracle 
of the Lord in its plain and grammatical sense. If we 
turn to the early versions, we find the difference is 
marked in the Peshito Syriac, as γενέσθαι is represented 
by loons, and εἰμι by ak . The former verb signifies 
both to be and to become, but the tense at once settles 
the meaning which is intended here, as it necessarily 
implies the process of coming to be, whereas the latter 
is purely the substantive verb, and expresses the 
absolute condition of existence. 

The old Latin omits γενέσθαι, in which it agrees with 
D: ‘* Ante Abraham ego sum,’ Before Abraham I am κ᾿ 
but the Vulgate, as we have seen above, is very explicit 
in exhibiting the difference: ‘‘ Antequam Abraham fieret, 
ego sum.”’ Some quotations from early writers will 
show that the passage was interpreted consistently 
with the distinction expressed in the text itself Thus 
Ireneeus writes: ‘“‘Sed neque Abrah# amicitiam propter 
indigentiam assumpsit Dei Verbum, existens ab initio 
perfectus ; Antequam, enim, Abraham esset, ego sum, 
inquit; sed ut Abrahs donaret ipse sternam vitam 
existens bonus, quoniam amicitia Dei immortalitatis 
est condonatrix his qui aggrediuntur eam,” ‘‘ But the 
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Word of God did not accept of the friendship of 
Abraham, as though He stood in need of it, for He 
was perfect from the beginning: Before Abraham was, 
I am, He says; but that He Himself, existing good, 
might bestow eternal life on Abraham, since the friend- 
ship of God imparts immortality to those who embrace 
it” (Iren. adv. Her., B. IV. ch. xiii. ; see also ‘‘ Frag- 
ments from lost writings of Ireneus,”’ lii. 

Novatian says: “51 homo tantummodo Christus, 
quomodo inquit, Ante Abraham ego sum? Nemo enim 
hominum ante eum potest esse, ex quo ipse est, nec 
potest fieri, ut quicquam prius fuerit ante illum, ex 
quo ipsam originem sumpsit. Sed enim Christus cum 
ex Abraham sit, ante Abraham esse se dicit. Aut 
mentitur igitur et fallit; si ante Abraham non fuit, qui 
ex Abraham fuit; aut non fallit; si etiam Deus est, dum 
ante Abraham fuit. Quod nisi fuisset, consequenter 
cum ex Abraham fuisset, ante Abraham esse non 
posset,” ‘‘If Christ is only man, how does He say, 
Before Abraham I am? For no man can be before 
him from whom he himself is, nor can it come to 
pass that anything can be prior to him from whom it 
received its origin. But Christ when He was from 
Abraham says He was before Abraham. Hither, there- 
fore, He lies and deceives, if He who was from Abraham 
was not before Abraham; or He does not deceive, if 
whilst He was before Abraham He was also God. 
Had not this been the case, He could not, as a matter 
of course, have been before Abraham, when He was 
from Abraham ”’ (Nov. de Trin. in Oper. Tert.). 

Origen also : “Eva οὖν θεόν, ws ἀποδεδώκαμεν τὸν πατέρα 
καὶ τὸν Ὑόν, θεραπεύομεν. Καὶ μένει ἡμῖν ὁ πρὸς τοὺς 
ἄλλους ἀτενὴς λόγος" καὶ οὐ τὸν ἐναγχός γε φανέντα, ὡς 
πρότερον οὐκ ὄντα, ὑπερθρησκεύομεν. ᾿Αντῷ yap πειθό- 
μεθα τῷ εἰπόντι, Πρὶν ᾿Αβραὰμ. γενέσθαι, ἐγώ ἐιμι" καὶ 
λέγοντι, Ἔγώ εἶμι ἡ ἀλήθεια, “We worship one God, 
the Father and the Son, therefore, as we have ex- 
plained; and our argument against the worship of 
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other gods still continues valid. And we do not 
Feverence beyond measure one who has lately ap- 
peared, as though He did not exist before; for we 
believe Himself who says, Before Abraham was born, 
1 am, and when He says I am the truth” (Origen, contra 
Celsum, B. viii. 12). 

It is needless to carry on the interpretation of this 
passage in the lines of orthodoxy, as it would only 
entail constant repetition. At and after the Reforma- 
tion the same judgment was passed and entertained 
where sound views on the cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were held. Even Erasmus, whose dealing 
with kindred passages was not always without 
reproach, rendered the words ‘“‘ Antequam nasceretur 
Abraham, Ego sum,” Before Abraham was born, F am; 
and the host of commentators and controversialists 
that have arisen since the revival of learning have 
for the most part maintained stoutly the faithful 
exposition. Nevertheless opposition has not been 
wanting both in ancient and after times to the 
doctrine enunciated in this passage, and vigorous 
efforts have been made to explain away the evident 
purport of its terms. Thus in early days Artemon 
taught that Jesus was a man foreknown and pre- 
destinated, who had not a proper existence before 
his coming in the flesh. A similar mode of exposition 
was adopted by Crell and others in modern times. 
Grotius says that Christ was before Abraham in the 
decree of God. And Faustus Socinus explained this 
saying of our Lord to mean “ Before Abraham becomes 
Abraham—that is what his name implies, a father of 
many nations—I am Messiah.” The Racovian Cate- 
chism goes so far as to supply after I am, ‘the light 
of the world” from the twelfth verse preceding. 
Such shifts, and the similar ones to which De Wette, 
Schleiermacher and“ others have recourse—that the 
pre-existence was ideal, or that Christ was from the 
beginning only the foreseen centre of the Divine 
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promises, together with other proposals of a like 
character—all come under the common condemnation 
of being mere manoeuvres to evade the fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity: they really do not deserve 
attention; the great names that originate and endorse 
them would have been withdrawn from all such un- 
tenable grammar and exposition, had an indifferent - 
subject been treated of in the passage before them. 

We may conclude this brief notice with an analysis 
of the terms contained in this text. The Lord opens 
this asseveration with the prefatory words, Verily, 
verily (Apa ᾿Αμήν). This is the formula by which 
He was accustomed to summon attention to the most 
important truths that He declared; it is at once the 
sign and the seal of Divine attestation ; we are hereby 
led to expect that the announcement thus heralded is 
pregnant with some momentous revelation, and hence 
may anticipate that it will be couched in intelligible 
ternas. 

1 say unto you, λέγω tpiv.—The phrase by which 
the prophets of old opened their disclosures to their 
hearers was ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” ον ἼΘΝ ν᾽, or still 
more emphatically by px), Zé is a revelation of 
the Lord. These formule our Lord never adopts, as 
they suggest that the information that the prophets 
possessed came to them from a source outside them- 
selves; but our Lord always speaks in His own 
person, hereby asserting that His information came 
from within, from the essential union that subsisted 
between Himself and the Father. We have therefore 
in this universal feature of our Lord’s utterances no 
small proof of His Deity. 

Before Abraham was born, πρὶν *ABpaip γενέσθαι.---- 
Abraham is never used in any other sense in Scripture 
than that which sets forth His personal individuality 
and propriety,—it is never employed in any figurative 
or symbolic sense ; and though the word itself, like 
many others, contains a prophecy, yet the appellative 
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Abraham does not mean the prediction, but the man 
who received and believed the revelation which God 
gave him. Abraham therefore cannot be tortured into 
supporting the interpretation of Artemon or Socinus, 
or any other of the vague impersonal ideas which 
have been given above. 

As to the verb γενέσθαι, we have already said 
enough in our opening remarks on- this passage. It 
will suffice to say here that a definite act in time 
is expressed both by the proper meaning of the verb 
itself, and also by the tense which is used; the former 
Insists upon a process of coming into existence or into 
notoriety upon the scene of events, and the latter fixes 
the fact at a definite period. 

I am, ἐγώ εἶμι.----Τ is advanced by the Socinian 
school that there is no reference here to Exod. iii. 14. 
Let us examine the grounds of this objection. This 
is the place where the Lord declared His name, or 
rather expanded His name Jehovah by a paraphrase, 
YAN WR NN, rendered in the A.V. 1 am that I am; 
or. rather it should be, regarding the relative as a 
masculine, 1 am who am. The verb ΠΡ ΠΝ) am, twice 
repeated, they argue, is in the future, and not in the 
present, and therefore it cannot be represented by εἰμί, 
1 am, in this passage. This is a most shallow argu- 
ment, as will presently appear. We have already 
had occasion in these essays to refer to this subject, 
but this necessarily demands a farther notice. As to 
the meaning of the expanded phrase, the LXX. have 
given ug a very faithful and close rendering in Ἐγώ 
εἶμι ὁ ὦν, I am who am, or the Being one; and Aquila 
and Theodotion rendered, preserving the exactness of 
the tense, ἔσομαι (8s) ἔσομαι, where the pronoun 
appears to have fallen out of the text: see Field’s 
-Origen’s Hex. With reference to the sacred name 
mm, of which the. above is an expansion, we have the 
Rabbinical interpretation that it contains the past, 
present and future forms of the substantive verb ; and 
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this is supported by Rev. i, 4, where the peculiarity 
of the grammar shows that a name and not a depen- 
dent sentence is intended: ᾿Απὸ o ὧν καὶ ὁ ἦν καὶ ὃ 
ἐρχόμενος, ““ΕἼοΙΩΏ Him which is and which was 
and which is to come,” to which may be added, as 
connecting the title with our Lord, Heb. xiii. 8, 
Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς ἐχθὲς καὶ σήμερον ὁ αὐτός, καὶ eis 
τοὺς αἰῶνας, ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and 
‘to-day and for ever.”—In the passage in Exod. 
lii. 14 the verb is undoubtedly in the future or 
indefinite tense; but this, so far from impairing the 
reference to the coming Saviour, strengthens that 
application, as the Redeemer of Israel was expected 
as the Coming One, ὃ ἐρχόμενος, so frequent in St. 
John’s writings, He that should come into the world. 
The very foundation of Old Testament re@elation and 
prophecy seems to rest upon the fact that Israel’s 
Redeemer was the Self-existent, who was ‘In the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be,” but whose 
work in the flesh, viewed from the Old Testament 
standpoint, was in the future, as the Coming One. Hence, 
though the sacred name contains all the tenses of the 
verb, the prominent form is future, because that was 
most necessary to impress upon the people’s under: 
standing that they might have hope; and so also in 
the paraphrase of the name the future is used to 
convey the certainty of deliverance to come, that God 
would prove faithful to the promises made to the 
fathers. Besides all this, inasmuch as there is no 
present tense in Hebrew in the same sense that 
there is in Western languages, the view-point in that 
language being taken from the beginning downwards, 
and our view-point being taken from our own period 
of existence backwards and forwards, the tensic com- 
parison between the Hebrew and Aryan languages can 
only be made with certain allowances. The one fact, 
however, is clear, that independent, eternal and un- 
changeable existence is that which is enunciated both 
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in the name Jehovah and in the revelation made to 
Moses at the bush; and it is the same name, with all 
the attributes it involves, which our Lord, we believe, 
intended, when He appropriated the title Ἐγώ εἰμι, 
Iam. But this radical passage in Exodus seems to . 
be the parent, as it were, of another form which is 
not unfrequent in the prophets,—I mean the phrase 
nino, “I am He,” whereby God is distinctly in- 
tended. (See Deut. xxxii. 89, Isa, xliii, 18, xlviii. 
12, Jer. v. 12, etc.) This phrase throws light upon 
the constant use of ᾿Εγώ εἰμι by our Lord respecting 
Himself; and as on the one hand the expression would 
be intended to point at His claims, so on the other 
it could not fail to arrest the attention of the Jews, 
to whom the phrase had a special meaning and 
reference. The places, therefore, where we meet with 
Ἐγώ εἶμι, “1 am,” or ‘it is I,” which are brought 
forward to invalidate the deeper and more mysterious 
meaning in this place, will be fuund to have an 
implied allusion, to say the least, to the phrase now 
under consideration, The Peshito Syriac version 
renders these passages, both in the Old and New 
Testaments, by the phrase bl Ls}, literally ‘I, I.” 
If our Lord used this phrase in His native Syriac, it 
is needful for us to enforce upon the reader that it 
would be identical with the last-named phrase, which 
is derived from or closely allied to the one in Exodus, 
and if so it would have equally involved a claim to 
Deity, as that phrase had this special appropriation ; 
but, though it is thought by some that this was the 
phrase employed by our Lord, there is very strong 
reason for thinking otherwise, for in those places 
where the Hebrew phrase xin x, J am He, is used 
in the Old Testament, and in the places‘in the New 
Testament where ἐγώ εἶμι is found in the Greek text 
referring to the Lord, this Syriac phrase 18. employed 
in the Peshito always without the substantive verb, 
(see Matt. xiv. 27, Mark vi. ὅθ, Luke xxiv, 89, and 
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John vi. 20,) but in this place it is expressed : bi} 
aA}, “I am.” It would appear, therefore, that the Syriac 
translator understood the phrase in its most emphatic 
sense, or, it may be, preserved the very utterance of 
the Lord Himself. Farther, it is to be noted in con- 
nection with this verb that our Lord does not use 
the imperfect tense ἦν, I was, but the present εἰμί, I 
am; the former would have indeed asserted priority 
of existence, but not eternal existence, as the latter 
does. Viewed in this light, the ‘I am” comprehends 
all other tenses—the past, present, and fature; the 
absolute and unlimited nature of God is one eternal now. 

When we weigh all these considerations, the plain 
meaning of the words, the evident antithesis between 
’ them, the witness of ancient versions, the interpreta- 
tion of the Fathers, the exposition of the Church in 
all ages, the-Hebrew phrase or phrases reflected in 
the Greek, the emphatic testimony of the Syriac, the 
native Janguage of our Lord, and the vast majority of 
modern commentators of all shades of opinion, with 
the exception of those of the Socinian school, all 
acknowledging the distinction between these verbs 
and the intention of that distinction, it is much to be 
deplored that in the face of all this array the faulty and 
imperfect rendering of the Authorised Version should 
be retained in the Revised Version, and the only correct 
translation be relegated to the margin. 


1 Cor. XV. 47. 


Ὁ πρῶτος ἄνθρωπος, ἐκ γῆς χοϊκός" ὁ δεύτερος ἄνθρωπος, ὁ 
Κύριος ἐξ otpavov.—Received Text. 

“The first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second man és the 
Lord from heaven."’"—A.V. 

‘O πρῶτος ἄνθρωπος ἐκ γῆς, χοϊκός. Ὁ δεύτερος ἄνθρωπος εξ 
οὐρανυῦ.---ονϊδοὰ Text. ΤΟ & eee 

‘“‘ The first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second man is of 
heaven.” —R.V. 
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In the previous passages which have engaged our 
attention, we have met with varieties of reading, trans- 
lation and punctuation; the present one introduces the 
new feature of the omission of an august, and in the 
connection in which if stands a specially important 
title of our Saviour. The evidence must be examined 
before we can venture to pronounce with any degree 
of certainty upon the question whether the reading 
ὁ Κύριος has a claim to be accepted as a portion of the 
original text of the Epistle which the apostle sent to 
the Church of Corinth. But before entering upon this 
investigation, there are two preliminary defects that 
stay our progress: the first is that there is in the 
Revised Version no marginal note to advise the reader 
that there is at least some ancient evidence in support 
of the ejected reading; and the other is the very feeble, 
we had almost said misleading, rendering of the prepo- 
sition ἐκ by a simple of, which to the ordinary English 
reader suggests the presence of a bare genitive case. 
In such parallel passages as John iii. 18 the Revised 
Version has translated Ὃ ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ καταβὰς by “ΗΘ 
that descended owt of heaven,” and xvi. 28 (where the 
Revised Text reads ἐκ instead of παρά), ᾿Ἐξῆλθον ἐκ τοῦ 
πατρὸς by “1 came out fromthe Father”: why was not 
something of this proper force of the preposition main- 
tained in this place? Itis true that ἐκ γῆς is rendered 
‘¢ of the earth,”’ and the balance might be thought well 
preserved by rendering ἐξ οὐρανοῦ in the same way; 
but to an ordinary English ear the cases are not 
strictly alike, because there could be no mistake in the 
former, and there might be in the latter. ‘‘The man 
(is) of heaven” would suggest the adjectival idea of 
hearenly, or at the most belonging to heaven; but this 
is a state which might be predicated of every saint, 
whereas the distinct teaching that as the first Adam 
was from or out.ef the earth, so the second Adam was 
from or out of heaven, is very feebly and imperfectly 
conveyed to the reader. 
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Having made these prefatory remarks, which serve 
to show the tendency of a majority among the Revisers 
to give a less favourable hearing to the claims of this 
reading than they have to many which are not so well 
supported, we proceed to inspect the evidence for the 
word which has been peremptorily banished from both 
text and margin and consigned to the regions of the 
silent and the unseen. 

I. The external evidence.—The Alexandrine MS. is 
the first and foremost of the supporters of the reading 
ὁ Κύριος ; this is followed by the correctors of the 
Greco-Latin manuscript Codex Claromontanus, 1), of 
St. Paul’s Epistles (the manuseript itself is held to be 
of the sixth century, and the corrections to have been 
made during the subsequent two hundred years) ; the 
third corrector of x, who performed his task probably 
in the seventh century, inserts the word; and it is 
found in the text of K and L, which were copied, it is 
generally believed, m the ninth century ; after this 
date it seems to have become generally embodied in 
the Greek texts. 

The versions may be next consulted: those which 
represent the word in question are the Peshito and 
Philoxenian Syriac versions; the Gothic, which was 
made from Greek manuscripts in the fourth century ; 
and the Armenian, which was also translated in the 
following century from Greek exemplars, though largely 
influenced by Syriac elements, is claimed on this side. 

Before passing on to the patristic testimony, it will be 
more convenient to adduce the evidence of manuscripts 
and versions which are unfavourable to the reading. 
Ὁ Κύριος is omitted by the MSS. B, x, C, and by the 
first hand in the Codex Claromontanus; by ΕἸ, which is 
ἃ poor copy of the last named, and probably of the 
ninth or tenth century; by Εἰ, a Greco-Latin MS, of the 
end of the ninth century ; and by G, which isa similar 
production, and of the same date as the last named. 
The versions that have no equivalent for 6 Κύριος 
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are the Old Latin and Vulgate, the Memphitic and 
AEthiopic. 

This testimony on both sides seems to be con- 
sistent: the one. ancient manuscript which has the 
reading is of the Antiochian or Palestinian school, 
and the Syriac versions are derived from the same 
source ; while the corrections of the two other manu- 
scripts, referred to above, were doubtless intended to 
be of a harmonizing character, as their efforts seem 
to have been exerted to effect an agreement with the 
Antiochian or Constantinopolitan text, which, whatever 
be its merits or demerits, was acknowledged by the 
Church of the fourth and subsequent centuries as 
authoritative, and became what we may call by an 
anachronism the received text; whereas the manu- 
scripts which omit the word are of Alexandrian or 
Western origin, and the wersians that agree with 
them trace their parentage to the same families. 

We may now examine some features of the patristic 
evidence. There is 8 goodly number claimed on both 
sides, and sometimes the same father has one reading 
In one place and another in another; but for the most 
part they follow the texts of the respective families 
of manuscripts which they used,—though to this there 
are some exceptions which supply features of interest 
and importance in our inquiry. 

Tertullian, in his treatise De Carne Christi, chap. 
Viii., quotes the text with the reading in question. In 
his treatise De Resurrectione Carnis, ch. xtix., he 
expounds the passage; but though he does not use 
the word “Lord,” he implies his knowledge of it, as 
he explains ‘‘ the second man from heaven” by ‘the 
Word of God, which is Christ.” Again, in the same 
treatise, chap. lili., he says: ‘‘ Here, however, they 
[Adam and Christ] are called first and last from the 
substance of their flesh, just as afterwards again the 
first man of the earth and the second of heaven, but 
although He is ‘ of heaven’ in respect of the Spirit, 
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He is yet made according to the flesh.” It will be 
noted that in the first of these references Tertullian cites 
the text with the reading ‘‘ the Lord,” and in the last 
two it must be remembered that his argument in 
connection with the resurrection is to prove that Christ 
was partaker of human flesh,—hence the point he was 
seeking to establish was not the Godhead but the 
manhood of Christ, and therefore there was no neces- 
sity for him to bring forward a title which was not 
required for his immediate argument. But there is 
another place in the writings of this father which is 
of still greater importance. It has been urged that 
Marcion, the well-known heretic of the second century, 
who held Gnostic views, the duality of gods, and 
docetism, introduced this title 6 Κύριος into the text 
of this epistle; whereas Tertullian (see Adv. Marc., 
Book Y., chap. x.) informs us, ‘‘ Our heretic, however, 
in the excess of his folly, being unwilling that the 
statement should remain in this shape, altered ‘last 
Adam ’ into ‘last Lord,’ because he found, of course, 
that if he allowed the Lord to be the last Adam, we 
should contend that Christ being the second Adam . 
must needs belong to that God who owned also the 
first Adam.’’ Marcion seems, therefore, not to have 
introduced ὁ Κύριος into the text, but to have cancelled 
ἄνθρωπος, immediately preceding, and put κύριος into 
its place, thus reading ὁ πρῶτος ἄνθρωπος ἐκ γῆς χοϊκός, 
ὃ δεύτερος κύριος ἐξ οὐρανοῦ, “The first man is of 
the earth, earthy ; the second Lord is from heaven,” — 
thus endeavouring to sever the Christ from all con- 
nection with the Creator, according to the Gnostic 
theory. But Tertullian a little lower down in the 
same chapter adds, ‘‘ In like manner he will be refuted 
also by the word ‘man,’ ‘ the first man is of the earth, 
earthy; the second man is the Lord from heaven,’ 
Dominus de celo.”’ Here we have the title quoted 
again ; and the conclusion we must come to, putting 
all these places together, is that Tertullian read in the 
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copies of the Scriptures which he possessed the text 
which contained the reading “the Lord from heaven.” 

But there is more than this proved by these quo- 
tations. ‘Tertullian used the earliest form of the Old 
Latin version. The testimony of that version is 
reckoned amongst those that omit the word “ Lord,” 
but Tertullian’s copies must have contained it; we 
come therefore to the conclusion that the most ancient 
type of that version reproduced a Greek exemplar 
which exhibited the reading ὁ Κύριος. This is virtually 
a proof that the two earliest and best versions, the 
Syriac and Latin in its original form, representing 
two distinct lines of transmission, were in favour of 
the reading. 

It is true that Cyprian, the Bishop of Carthage, the 
great admirer of Tertullian, refers to this text on 
four different occasions, omitting this word ; but this 
proves nothing further than that his copies of the 
Latin Scriptures did not contain it, just as the above 
testimony shows that Tertullian’s copies did contain it ; 
and inasmuch as Cyprian flourished a full half-century 
after Tertullian, the copies which he possessed would 
probably not be so old as those of the former writer ; 
at all events the more modern authority does not 
cancel the more ancient. Farther, Hippolytus 
flourished midway between these writers; he was a 
disciple of Irenseus, who was avdisciple of Polycarp, 
who was a disciple of St. John. This pedigree should 
give weight to his testimony. The text of Scripture 
which he seems to have followed is, like that of his 
master, Irensus, of the Western type; but we find 
him quoting this passage ‘“‘the second man, the Lord 
from heaven”; and what is very remarkable, in the 
very next sentence he cites Matt. xxi. 81 according 
to the peculiar and difficult reading of D, the manu- 
script which is the typical head of the Western text. 
We cannot doubt, therefore, that if that manuscript 
had been preserved in the portion which contained 
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this Epistle, we should have found it supporting this 
reading, though afterwards it appears to have dropped 
out of the Western documents. (See Com. in Gen. 
Frag.) We may now bend our attention to the attes- 
tations of the Alexandrian school. Origen appears to 
have referred to our text in one place with the reading 
“the Lord ” and another without it ; and Origen’s noted 
disciple Gregory Thaumaturgus implies that he was 
at least acquainted with it. ‘‘ How could it be said 
that Christ assumed the perfect man, just like one of 
the prophets, when He, being the Lord Himself, became 
man by the incarnation effected through the Virgin ? 
Wherefore it is written that the first man was of the 
earth, earthy. But whereas he thut was formed of 
the earth returned to the earth, He that became the 
second man returned to heaven. And so we read of 
the first Adam and the last Adam.’”’ And a little 
further on he adds, ‘‘As the Word came down from 
heaven and was made man, and ascended again to 
heaven, He is on that account said to be the second 
Adam from heaven.” (Greg. Thaum. on the XII. 
topics of the Faith.) 

The above is a comment rather than a definite 
quotation ; and the writer, by commencing his remarks 
with ‘‘the Lord Himself” and connecting this title 
with the assumption of humanity by the Word, 
suggests the conclusion that the reading was not 
unknown to him. If this is the case, we have two 
early writers of the Alexandrian school, who more or 
less—we will press it no further—imply that they were 
acquainted with the reading ὁ Κύριος, and this would 
be a strong argument that in the earlier documents 
of the Alexandrian line of textual transmission o 
Κύριος was read, though the present most ancient 
manuscripts of this family, which are posterior in 
date, omit it. In looking through the evidence up to 
this point, we .may gather that the reading was 
dasidadly known and recognized in the text as pos- 
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sessed by the Church of Antioch both in the Greek 
and Syriac documents; that the Greek exemplar 
from which the Gothic was derived had it also; that 
the earliest Latin Father read it in his copies, though 
those that were posterior to his time omitted it; that 
one who used the Western text, from which the Latin 
versions had their origin, endorses it ; moreover, that 
there is not lacking evidence, more or less explicit, 
that early Alexandrian fathers were acquainted with 
this reading, though the text of the Alexandrian 
manuscripts written after their time does not include 
it. Against this evidence we have, it is true, the 
existing Alexandrian and Western manuscripts, to- 
gether with the versions derived from the same 
sources ; but even the most ancient of these witnesses 
is not so old as the writings of the fathers who show 
acquaintance with this reading, as is shown in the 
extracts we have given. HKven Drs. Westcott and 
Hort, who are more than prejudiced against the 
Antiochian tradition, and like the Revisers refuse 
the reading a place both in text and margin, admit 
that it is pre-Syriac—that is, that it had a recognized 
existence before the supposed act of conflation took 
place which caused the Church at large to lay aside 
all previous texts and adhere to the new edition— 
which, according to their theory, was then published 
and accepted. 

Il. The internal evidence must now be examined. 
The first portion of our passage is a direct reference to 
the LXX. translation of Gen. ii. 7 : "ἔπλασεν ὁ Θεὸς τὸν 
ἄνθρωπον, χοῦν ἀπὸ γῆς, Kal ἐνεφύσησεν εἰς τὸ πρόσωπον 
αὐτοῦ πνοὴν ζωῆς, καὶ ἐγένετο ὁ ἄνθρωπος εἰς ψυχὴν ζῶσαν, 
‘¢God formed man, dust from the earth, and breathed 
into his face the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul.” The forty-fifth verse of our chapter quotes 
the latter purt of this passage, and the verse under our 
consideration refers unmistakably in its first clause 
to the former part. The creatureship of man and the 
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origin of his body from the earth, and the source of 
his life from the breath of his Creator, are the points 
insisted on; but when man fell and became subject to 
death, it was then that God promised a seed to the 
woman who should be the Redeemer of the lost, a 
second Adam, a second Father of the race. Eve, when 
she brought forth her first-born son, was right in 
principle, though wrong in the application, when she 
exclaimed, “1 have begotten a man, Jehovah,’—for this 
is the only really faithful way of rendering the words 
MANN ws rsp (Gen. iv. 1). The verb mp is first to 
acquire by begetment of creation, and then travels into 
after meanings. The primitive sense is found in Gen. 
xiv. 19, Prov. viii. 22, ete. This primmval root is 
traceable, as we have stated on a former occasion, in 
the Aryan families of language, in such words as γένος, 
γεννάω, γίνομαι, genus, gigno ; kin, kind, etc.: the par- 
ticle px denotes the object, and here points to the name 
that follows wlth a special demonstration and emphasis ; 
and ΠῚ", a8 we have before remarked, while embracing 
all the possible periods of existence by its future form, 
implies specially the Coming One, ὁ ἐρχόμενος. Bt. Paul 
had evidently all this history in his mind, and in a few 
succinct words sums up the fall and death of man 
through the first Adam, and the resurrection and life 
through the second Adam, who is the Self-existent, 
the source of all life. The omission of ὁ Κύριος from 
the text, it will be seen, cancels this antithesis and 
destroys to a great extent the historical reference. 
Further, if we take the two clauses and place them in 
‘parallel, the defect will be visible if we leave out this 
word: ὁ πρῶτος ἄνθρωπος, the first man, is responded to 
by ὁ δεύτερος ἄνθρωπος, the second man; ἐκ γῆς, from 
earth, by ἐξ οὐρανοῦ, from heaven; but where is the 
counterpart to xoixds, earthy? Now, this word repre- 
sents the death-attribute of the creature, ‘dust to 
dust,"’ and requires therefore to be opposed by the 
life-attribute of the Divine Redeemer; but all this is 
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lost by the omission of ὁ Κύριος from the text. More- 
over, it may not be beside the mark to remind the 
reader that from very ancient times there has been 
entertained a half-philosophical and half-heretical notion 
about the Adam Kadmon, or primeval man ; for some, 
both in ancient and modern times, have identified this 
supposed being with the Messiah, believing that He 
had a heavenly humanity before His incarnation, which 
was manifested here on earth, more or less indepen- 
dently of the instrumentality of the Virgin. It would 
be impossible to enter here into the peculiar phases 
through which this strange dream has passed from 
the period of pre-Christian Judaism down to the times 
and tenets of modern sects; but what concerns: us 
here is that such a reading as ‘‘ the second man is 
of heaven” might serve to give strong countenance to 
such an untenable theory—a theory which, if true, 
would rob us of the real humanity of our Lord and 
land the Church of the latter days on the dreamland 
of ancient Gnosticism. 

We have shown that the whole passage is a com- 
ment on a fundamental portion of man’s history and 
prospects as detailed in Genesis; there is probably 
another passage in ancient Seripture to which refer- 
ence is made by the apostle, and from which the word 
ὁ δεύτερος, the second, not found in Genesis, is borrowed. 
In Job xix. 25 we read, nyp» nay dy pany in ὍΝ nT ON, 
which the A.V. has rendered, somewhat freely, “1 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall 
stand in the latter day upon the earth.” We readily 
admit all the difficulties that surround this passage 
and its context, which may well be confessed to bea 
crux interpretum; but without entering here into a 
disquisition of these difficulties, no careful reader can 
fail to trace a striking connection between 533, Goel, 
the next of kin, and hence the Redeemer, and the Lord 
who took on Him our nature and so became akin to us; 
between nr, liveth, and πνεῦμα ζωοποιοῦν, a life-giving 
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spirit; between ἡ ὙἹὲν rendered in the latter day, but 
properly an after one, and ὁ δεύτερος, the second; be- 
tween “Hy, rendered earth, but properly dust, and 
xoixds, earthy, properly made of dust; and between 
nip’, shall arise, and the whole subject of our context, 
the resurrection of the dead. Nor does the analogy 
cease here, for the afflicted servant of God declares his 
hope that in that future time he shall see God, who 
appears to be here, as so often in the writings of Isaiah, 
identical with the Goel or Redeemer. We admit that 
this comparison does not furnish a definite proof in 
favour of the reading ὁ Κύριος in our passage, but when 
all the features of similarity are taken into consider- 
ation, the two passages will present a close relation- 
ship to each other, and the divine character of the 
quickening deliverer in the writings of the patriarch will 
be properly reproduced by the divine and quickening 
character of the ὁ Κύριος in the writings of the apostle. 

It may be noted that in Job the divine title is God, 
p'mbx, whereas ὁ Κύριος in the Epistle is the equivalent 
of Jehovah, myn»; but the difference is accounted for by 
the fact that Job is an Elohistic book, the name Jehovah 
only occurring in the prologue and epilogue of the work, 
with the single exception of ch. xii. 9; but the identi- 
fication of God with the Goel or Redeemer sufficiently 
proves the covenant relationship in which the Divine 
Being was esteemed by the patriareh, which is usually 
expressed by the name Jehovah. 

But we have not yet done with references to the 
Old Testament: there is still another witness to be 
adduced from that quarter which furnishes an argu- 
ment of no mean importance in favour of ὁ Κύριος 
being the original reading of our text. In 2 Sam. 
vii. 19, and in the parallel passage in 1 Chron. xvii. 17, 
we learn that David, having received the promise from 
God that his house and kingdom and throne should 
be established for ever, retired and sat in meditation 
before the Lord; and his words, according to the 
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Authorised Version in the former passage, were ““ Who 
am I, O Lord God, and what is my house, that Thou 
hast brought me hitherto? And this was yet ἃ small 
thing in Thy sight, O Lord God, but Thou hast spoken 
also of Thy servant's house for a great while to come. 
And is this the manner of man, O Lord God?” The 
Hebrew of the last clause is ΠῚ "ἽΝ DINAN NN ANN. 
The translation of the former part of this passage may 
pass muster, but it must be seen that the invention 
of the interrogative in the latter part was merely 
an endeavour to make some sense out of the words, 
and the affirmative construction, though some have 
maintained it, can scarcely be said to yield any pro- 
bable meaning. The substitution also of ‘“ manner” 
for ‘‘law ’’ shows how the translators were put to it, 
as this is the only place in the Old Testament where 
an is so rendered; the most natural translation 
grammatically—and the difficulties of exposition should 
never stand in the way of the laws of language—is, 
‘¢ And this is the law of the man, the Lord Jehovah.” 
The “law” will refer to the covenant enshrined in the 
protevangel, and ‘the Adam the Lord Jehovah” 
will point to the seed of the woman, the Second 
Adam, to whom she applied in intention that sacred 
name, as we have already seen. In the parallel passage 
1 Chron. xvii. 17 the language is still more definite. 
After a similar introduction David says, according 
to the feeble translation of the Authorised Version, 
‘¢And (Thou) hast regarded me according to the 
estate of a man of high degree, O Lord God,”—the 
Hebrew is pynby min nbyon.p Nn n> yn: Whereas 
the plain rendering of the words is ‘‘ Thou hast looked 
on me according to the law of the Man who is from 
on high, Jehovah God.” This is the view taken of 
these passages by Luther, Osiander, Strigelius, Kenni- 
eott, etc. If this is the correct interpretation of the 
prophecy, it forms a most interesting connecting link 
between Genesis and our Epistle; and certainly St 
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Paul's words bear all the marks of a literal reference : 
the word mbypn, who is from on high, is excellently 
represented by ἐξ οὐρανοῦ, from heaven, and the 
Divine name on the lips of David necessarily finds its 
echo in the ὁ Κύριος, the Lord, in the citation of the 
apostle. The only argument of any semblance that 
has been advanced against this interpretation of 
David’s prophecy is that brought forward by Heng- 
stenberg and those that follow him—that as we have 
just before and after this place the Divine titles in 
the vocative case addressed directly to God, the same 
must be here also; but as there are no inflexions of 
cases in the language, and all forms are alike, this 
is assuming too much with reference to the question 
of case, and the difficulty of the application of the 
divine titles to the future man vanishes the moment 
that we admit that ‘“‘ He is from above,’’ and that the 
incarnation was the subject of prophecy and formed 
the special revelation which was here made to David 
regarding the kingdom over which Messiah was to 
rule, and the throne on which He was to sit for ever : 
a comparison of this passage with Luke i. 82, 88 will 
throw light upon the whole question. 

Another suffrage may be obtained for the reading 
ὁ Κύριος from the pointed use of this title in this 
Epistle. To omit general references to its occurrence, 
it will be enough to call attention to special passages 
which have more or less bearing on the example in 
our text. In ii. 8 we have τὸν Κύριον τῆς δόξης, the 
Lord of glory— i 1.6. of manifested Divine appearance ; 
in iv. 4 ἕως ἂν ἔλθῃ ὁ Κύριος, until the Lord come, 
where the second advent is referred to; in viii, 6, 
in a succinct form of creed or confession, εἷς Κύρωος, 
One Lord ; and in xii. ὃ εἰπεῖν Κύριον Ιησοῦν, ‘no one 
can say Jesus is Lord but by the Holy Ghost.”” In 
this last place the union between the divine and 
human natures is singularly in accord with our 
passage. But, further, this very title seems to have 
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formed part of the watchword or tessera of the Church 
of Corinth. We gather from the history in the Acts, 
and from the two Epistles to this Church, that it was 
composed of Judwo-Gentile elements; and it may be 
that the Jewish element suggested the language in 
which this watchword was clothed, and insured its 
being understood by those that used it, who would 
also impart its meaning to their fellow-believers of 
Gentile origin and speech, whereas on the other hand 
the foreign nature of the symbol would secure secrecy, 
and prove a hindrance to the heathen, even if they 
heard it, from discovering its purport and relevancy. 
At all events, the Syriac Maran Atha, ‘‘ Our Lord 
cometh,”’ chap. xvi. 22, seems to have been the pass- 
word among believers in this Church, which would 
necessarily impart to this title a special significancy 
among them, and would forbid the apostle in address- 
ing them to omit the title where so many ancient 
Scriptures would suggest it to him, and would rather 
encourage him on the other hand to insert it wherever 
he could, to keep the great trath of the Lord and all 
He had done and would do for them before their minds, 
and especially in our passage, which is in his essay on 
the resurrection, a subject so intimately bound up with 
the second advent of the Lord. 

In summing up, the ἃ priort evidence from the Old 
Testament is exceedingly strong; the fact that the 
tradition of the Jewish side of the Christian Church, 
as indicated by the Alexandrine manuscript and the 
allied Syriac versions, which would be most likely 
to preserve such references, favours the reading 
ὁ Κύριος, is in such a case of great value; the proof 
that has been given above that those that followed 
the Western text, whether in Greek documents or 
Latin versions, recognized the reading long before the 
oldest manuscripts, as at present known, were made, 
argues that the reading was not confined to the 
Antiochian line of transmission; and the fair pre- 
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sumption that the Alexandrian fathers were 86: 
quainted with the reading long before the manuscripts 
which are generally ascribed to that source and 
school were penned, places an additional weight in 
the same scale. The internal evidence has no less 
force: the want of balance in the clauses if ὁ Κύριος 
is omitted, the necessary demand for some title expres- 
sive of the source of life to counterpoise the state of 
death, the watchword of the Church, and the emphasis 
of the constant use of the title in each important 
centre of the Epistle,—these, each separately, and ali 
in combination, make out a strong case for the recog- 
nition of the reading ὁ Κύριος as original. We do not 
suppose for a moment that men of such attainments 
as the Revisers have not gone over all these grounds 
and given them due deliberation; but after having 
traversed the field of inquiry ourselves, we cannot 
come to the same conclusion that they have. To 
reject the reading from the text, we apprehend to 
be doubtful criticism, and to do so from the margin 
also, savours strongly of one-sided and unsound 
prejudice. 


Pom. II, 5—11. 


Τοῦτο γὰρ φρονείσθω ἐν ὑμῖν, ὃ καὶ ἐν Χριστῷ ᾿1ησοῦ, ὃς ἐν 
μορφῷ θεοῦ ὑπάρχων, οὐχ ἁρπαγμὸν ἡγήσατο τὸ εἶναι ἴσα θεῷ, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἐκένωσε, μορφὴν δούλου λαβών, ἐν ὁμοιώματι ἀνθρώ- 
πων γενόμενος, καὶ σχήματι εὑρεθεὶς ὡς ἄνθρωπος, ἐταπείνωσεν 
ἑαυτόν, γενόμενος ὑπήκοος μέχρι θανάτου, θανάτου δὲ σταυροῦ. 
διὸ καὶ ὁ Θεὸς αὐτὸν ὑπερύψωσε. καὶ ἐχαρίσατο αὐτῷ ὄνομα τὸ 
ὑπὲρ πᾶν ὄνομχ᾽ ἵνα ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι ᾿Ιησοῦ πᾶν γόνυ κάμψῃ 
ἐπουρανίων καὶ ἐπιγείων καὶ καταχθονίων᾽ καὶ πᾶσα γλῶσσα 
ἐξομολογήσηται, ὅτι Κύριος ᾿Ιησοῦς «Χριστός, εἰς δόξαν Θεοῦ 
Πατρός. -—Received Text. 

-“ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus } 
who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God ; but made Himself of no reputation, and took 
upon Him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
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of men: And being found in fashion as a man, He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted Him, and given 
Him a name which is above every name; that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth ; and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.’’—A. V. 


The Revised Text has only three alterations in the Greek, 
—namely, in the fifth verse the omission of γάρ, and the 
change of φρονείσθω into φρονεῖτε, and in the ninth verse 
the insertion of the article τὸ before dvoza—but there are 
several modifications in the translation. 

“ Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus; who, 
being in the form of God, counted it not a prize to be on an 
equality with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of men; and being found 
in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient 
even unto death, yea, the death of the cross. Wherefore also 
God highly exalted Him, and gave unto Him the name which is 
above every name ; that in the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven and things on earth and things under 
the earth, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.”—R. V. 


Of the textual variations, only one is of any impor- 
tance in relation to the doctrine of the Deity of our 
Lord,—the prefixing of the article to dvopa— the 
name’’ instead of ‘‘a name”’; this, if accepted, at once 
defines that name, as we have shown already (see 
p. 5), to be the holy Tetragrammaton, nym, Jehovah. 
The article is found in x, A and C, and the Peshito Syriac 
has the emphatic form. It is omitted in B (though this 
manuscript is frequently quoted on the other side), in 
D, Cod. Clar., F, K and L. Most critics elect the 
former reading, in which they are supported by the 
Revisers. Our chief task will therefore be to deal 
with the translation and interpretation of this passage, 
which it is needless to say on account of its interest 
and importance has been the subject of comment and 
controversy both in ancient and modern times, and in 
consequence expositors of the sacred text have far- 
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nished Bible students with bulky and exhaustive notes, 
and many separate treatises have been penned for the 
purpose of elucidating the teaching of the apostle in 
this placb. 

Three different explanations of ἁρπαγμὸν ἡγήσατο, 
the crucial phrase in this passage, have been proposed, 
which, for the sake of simplifying the subject, it will 
be well to give on the threshold of the inquiry, as the 
evidence and remarks to be adduced afterwards can 
then with more ease be referred to the lines of argu- 
ment specified in the respective classes of interpretation. 

I. The first, which is practically that of the A. V., 
miay be paraphrased thus: ‘Let the same mind of 
humility characterise you, as it did Christ Jesus; He 
was pre-existent in the form of God, and did not think 
His equality with the Father an act of robbery, usurpa- 
tion, encroachment, assumption, or self-assertion, but 
though He was thus equal with God, He divested Him- 
self of the insignia of Deity and assumed the form of a 
servant by taking upon Him the likeness of men, and 
when He was found in outward mien and fashion as 
man, He humbled Himself even in that state and 
became obedient unto death, and that death the lowest 
of all, the death by crucifixion ; Wherefore God highly 
exalted Him and gave Him now as the God-man the 
name which is above every name, that in His name 
and authority all things in heaven and earth and under 
the earth should do homage to Him, and every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Jehovah, to the 
glory of God the Father.’ It will be noted in this 
interpretation that the words which form the centre 
of the controversy, ‘‘ He thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God,” οὐχ dpraypov ἡγήσατο τὸ εἶναι ἴσα 
θεῷ are understood to mean that His equality with 
God was an eternal fact, and that His right to this 
equality and all that it involved He did not consider 
as an act of assumption, or grasping, or self-appropria- 
tion on His part, but as an inalienable attribute which 
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had subsisted from all eternity, as Christ Himself 
testified in John xvii. 5: “ And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was.” 

II. The second is that of the R. V.: ‘Be ye of the 
same humble mind that Christ Jesus was, who, though 
He subsisted originally in the form of God, did not 
reckon His equality with God as a prize to be 
tenaciously retained or adhered to, but divested Him- 
self,’-etc., as above. In this exposition the emphasis, 
it will be remarked, is placed not on the assertion of 
His Divine rights, but on His humiliation in surrendering 
them and coming down to suffer here below; hence 
it will be seen that the noun ἁρπαγμὸς is not inter- 
preted as an act, but as a possession—not a seizing, but 
the thing seized, as though it were ἅρπαγμα, and the 
whole phrase is expounded of His willingness to 
relinquish the treasure. 

ΠῚ. The third explanation is that of Arius and his 
followers,—that Christ being an inferior God, did not 
seize upon equality with God, who was greater,—He 
did not contemplate such an dpzaypds. This in 
varieties of cautiously modified forms, which all tend 
to the conclusion that divine equality was not properly 
His, has found acceptance with certain modern critics, 
especially among the Germans, some of whom insist 
that the name ‘‘ Christ Jesus” can only refer to the 
Lord in His earthly career, and so they refuse to 
apply the passage to His pre-incarnate state. It may 
be added that besides these three distinct lines of 
interpretation others have been proposed with a view 
of combining the two first mentioned systems of 
exposition. 

The question naturally arises, whether we can gather 
any conclusive evidence out of the ancient versions, 
from the words they employed, how this difficult ex- 
pression was understood by those who were reputed 
as representative interpreters ? The answer, we regret 
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to say, is but imperfect. The interchange between 
the subjective and objective uses of words of this 
nature, and the rapidity with which in all languages 
they travel from the former to the latter, must always 
cast the same haze of uncertainty upon the trans- 
lation as already envelopes the original. It is true 
that the Peshito renders ἁρπαγμὸν by haeds, which 
signifies the act of grasping, as may be Seen by its 
being used as the translation of ἁρπαγῆς in Matt. 
xxii. 25; and that the Latin versions have rapinam, 
which properly signifies the act of plundering, but, as 
every one knows, is also used for the thing plundered. 
The same doubt clings to the equivalents in the other 
versions, and it appears upon the same principle. 
All that can be said is, that as the original word 
dpraypos properly signifies the act of seizing, so also 
do its representatives, but as it is possible that 
ἁρπαγμὸς may mean the object grasped, so the same 
possibility accompanies its translations. 

The patristic exposition of the passage varies. As 
the statement has two sides, the one asserting the 
Lord’s intrinsic rights and the other His voluntary 
surrender and divestiture, this double interpretation 
was to be expected, and each writer, naturally enough, 
appears to explain the passage in this way or that 
according as the argument he had in hand required. 
It is generally stated that the Greek fathers favoured 
the view which is placed second in our list; but this 
does not appear to be without exception. Eusebius, 
for instance (H. —., bk. v., ch. 2), has preserved to 
us a letter of the churches of Gaul, written in the 
latter half of the second century, which is usually 
claimed in support of this opinion; but this is more 
than doubtful. The whole passage runs thus: Ot καὶ 
ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ζηλωταὶ καὶ μιμηταὶ Χριστοῦ ἐγίνοντο, ὃ ὃς ἐν 
raise θεοῦ ὑπάρχων οὐχ ἁρπαγμὸν ἡγήσατο τὸ εἶναι ἴσα 

« ἐν τοιαύτῃ δόξῃ ὑπάρχοντες, καὶ οὐχ ἅπαξ οὐδὲ 
ue ἀλλὰ πολλάκις μαρτυρήσαντες, καὶ ἐκ θηρίων αὖθις 
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ἀναληφθέντες, καὶ τὰ καυτήρια καὶ τοὺς μώλωπας καὶ τὰ 
τραύματα ἔχοντες περικείμενα, our αὐτοὶ μάρτυρας ἑαυτοὺς 
ἀνεκήρυττον, οὔτε μὴν ἡμῖν ἐπέτρεπον τούτῳ τῷ ὀνόματι 
προσαγορεύειν αὐτούς, ἀλλ' εἴποτέ τις ἡμῶν δὲ ἐπιστολῆς ἢ ἢ 
διὰ λόγου μάρτυρας αὐτοὺς προσεῖπεν, ἐπτέπλησσον πικρῶς, 
“ΤΏΘΥ also became to so great an extent zealous 
followers and imitators of Christ, who, being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, that being in such an honour, and not once or 
twice, but often, having acted the part of martyrs and 
been again taken away from the wild beasts, and 
having brands and scars and wounds spread over 
them, did neither proclaim themselves martyrs, nor 
permit us to address them by this name; but if any 
of us ever by letter or by word addressed them as 
martyrs they rebuked us severely.” The comparison 
is clear: Christ was in the form of God, and regarded 
His equality with God as an essential right; these 
disciples had really suifered for His sake, and had 
a right to be esteemed martyrs; but as Christ divested 
Himself of His rightful insignia, so they waived their 
claim to the name they were entitled to. It is true 
that the example of Christ’s humility is reflected in 
them, but it is based upon the legal right that their 
Master had to the name of God, and they to that of 
martyr. 

Irenseus, in a passage which is only preserved to us 
in the Latin translation, hints at the same view: 
‘¢ Propter hoc dominus noster, in novissimis tempori- 
bus recapitulans in seipso omnia, venit ad nos, non 
quomodo ipse poterat, sed quomodo illum nos videre 
poteramus. Ipse, enim, in sua enarrabili gloria, ad 
nos venire poterat, sed nos magnitudinem gloriw sus 
portare non poteramus,’—‘‘ Wherefore our Lord, 
heading up all things in Himself in the last times, came 
to ys, not as He Himself could have come, but as we 
could see Him. For He Himself could have come to 
us in His own ineffable glory ; but we could not have 
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borne the greatness of His glory.”—Iren. adv. Her. 
bk. iv., ch. 74. 

Hippolytus also maintains the assertion of the 
Divine rights in Christ before enlarging on His humilia- 
tion and after exaltation : Ἐπειδὴ ὁ ο μονογενὴς τοῦ θεοῦ 
Λόγος, θεὸς % ὑπάρχων ἐκ θεοῦ, κεκένωκεν. ἑαυτὸν κατὰ τὰς 
γραφὰς, καθεὶς ἐθελοντὴς ἑαυτὸν εἰς ὅπερ οὐκ ἦν, καὶ τὴν 
ἄδοξον ταύτην σάρκα ἠμπέσχετο, λοιπὸν καὶ ὑπερυψοῦσθαι 
λέγεται, καὶ ὡς οὐκ ἔχων διὰ τὸ ὁ ἀνθρώπινον μονονουχὶ καὶ 
ἐν χάριτὸς μοίρᾳ λαμβάνει τὸ ὄνομα τὸ ὑπὲρ πᾶν ὄνομα, 
κατὰ τὴν τοῦ μακαρίου Παύλου φωνήν. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἦν, τὸ 
χρῆμα καὶ τὸ ἀληθὲς, οὐ δόσις & ὡς ἐν ἀρχῇ τῶν οὐκ ἐνόντων 
αὐτῷ φυσικῶς, πολλοῦ γε καὶ bet" νοοῖτο δ᾽ ἂν μᾶλλον 
ἀναφοίτησις καὶ ἀναδρομὴ πρὸς τὸ ἐν ἀρχῇ καὶ οὐσιωδῶς 
καὶ ἀναποβλήτως ὑπάρχον αὐτῷ, “Since the only be- 
gotten Word of God, being God of God, has emptied 
Himself, according to the Scriptures, humbling Him- 
self as a volunteer to that which He was not before, 
and took on Himself this inglorious flesh ; afterwards 
He is said also to be highly exalted, and as if well 
nigh He had it not because of His humanity, and 
by the award of grace, He receives the name which is 
above every name, according to the word of the 
blessed Paul. But the matter, in truth, was not 
a giving, as for the first time, of what He had not 
by nature, far otherwise,—but rather must be under- 
stood as a return and restoration to that which existed 
in Him in the beginning, essentially and inseparably. ” 
Hipp., Comm. tn Gen. 

The assertion of the Deity of Christ in our passage 
ὰ also, I think, the opinion of Clement of Alexandria. 

Dn his Admon. ‘ad Gent., ch. L, he writes : Ἐπειδὴ δὲ 
καὶ κίονος καὶ ὶ βάτου ἡ Ἴ σὰρξ τιμιωτέρα, προφῆται per’ ἐκεῖνα 
φθέγγονται, αὐτὸς ἐν Ἠσαΐᾳ 6 κύριος λαλῶν' αὐτὸς ἐν 
Ἤλιίᾳ, ἐν στόματι προφητῶν αὐτός" Sv δὲ, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ προφή- 
ταῖς μὴ πιστεύεις, μῦθον δὲ ὑπολαμβάνεις καὶ τοὺς ἄνδρας 
καὶ τὸ πῦρ, αὐτός σοι λαλήσει ὃ ὃ Κύριος, ὅ ὅς, ἐν μορφῇ θεοῦ 
ὑπάρχων, οὐχ ἁρπαγμὸν ἡγήσατο τὸ εἶναι ἴσα θεῷ, ἐκένωσε 
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δὲ ἑαυτὸν ὃ φιλοικτίρμων θεός, σῶσαι τὸν ἄνθρωπον γλιχό- 
μενος" καὶ αὐτὸς ἤδη σοὶ ἐναργῶς ὁ Λόγος λαλεῖ δυσωπῶν 
τὴν ἀπιστίαν. Ναί, φημι ὁ Λόγος ὃ τοῦ θεοῦ ἄνθρωπος 

evopevos, ““ But since the flesh is nobler than both the 

illar and the Bush, after them the prophets spoke, 
the Lord Himself speaking in Isaiah, Himself in 
Elijah, Himself in the mouths of the prophets. But 
if thou dost not believe the prophets, but supposest 
both the men and the fire to be a myth, the Lord 
Himself shall speak to thee, ‘who being in the form 
of God thought it not robbery to be equal with God,’ 
but humbled himself, He the merciful God exerting 
Himself to save man. And now the Word Himself 
clearly speaks to thee, shaming thy unbelief, yea, I say, 
the Word of God become man.” And Athanasius 
,contra Arian. : Ὅλος Θεός ἐστιν ὁ “Yids' διὰ τοῦτο καὶ 
ἴσα θεῷ ὧν οὐχ ἁρπαγμὸν ἡγήσατο τὸ εἶναι ἴσα θεῷ, 
‘‘ The Son is God altogether; for this cause also He 
did not think it robbery to be equal with God.”’ 

It may be that the bulk of Greek exposition is on the 
side of the second interpretation, though the few cases 
above selected will show that this is not universal ; 
but when we come to the Latin fathers they are 
almost without an exception on the side of the first 
interpretation. Thus Tertullian adv. Mare., bk. v. 20: 
“« Dicit, quod in effigie Dei constitutus non rapinam 
existimavit pariari Deo, sed exhausit semetipsum,’— 
‘“‘He says that He being constituted in the image of God 
did not think it robbery to be equal with God, but 
emptied Himself.” And again, Adv. Prax., ch. vii.: 
“ Vacua et inanis res est Sermo Dei, qui Filius dictus 
est, qui ipse Deus cognominatus est; et Sermo erat 
apud Deum, et Deus erat Sermo? Scriptum est, non 
sumes nomen Deiin vanum. Hic certe est qui in effigie - 
Dei constitutus, non rapinam existimavit esse se 
sequalem Deo,”—‘‘Is that Word of God a void and 
empty thing, which is called the Son, who Himself is 
designated God? ‘the Word was with God, and the 
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Word was God.’ It is written, ‘Thou shalt not take 
the name of God in vain’: this for certain is He ‘who 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God.’” Novatian, the schismatic Bishop 
of Rome, as quoted by Tertullian, has also : ‘‘ Quamvis 
enim se ex Deo Patre Deum esse meminisset, nunquam 
se Deo Patri aut comparavit aut contulit, memor 
se esse ex suo Patre, et hoc ipsum quod est habere se 
quia Pater dedisset. Inde denique, et ante carnis 
assumptionem, sed et post assumptionem corporis, 
post ipsam preterea resurrectionem, ompem Patri in 
omnibus rebus obedientiam prestitit pariter ac prestat ; 
ex quo probatur, nunquam arbitratum illum esse 
rapinam quandam divinitatem, ut xquaret se Patri 
Deo,’’—‘* For although He remembered that He was 
God from God the Father, He never either compared 
or matched Himself with God the Father, remember- 
ing that He was from His Father, and that he had 
this very thing that He is because the Father had 
given it. Hence, in fine, both before the assumption 
of the flesh and moreover after the assumption of the 
body, yet further after even the resurrection, He ren- 
dered just as He renders all obedience in all things to 
the Father. From which it is proved, that He never 
thought His divinity, that He should make Himself 
equal to God the Father, any robbery.” St. Ambrose 
also, in his De Fide: “Quod enim quis non habet, rapere 
conatur ; ergo non quasi rapinam habebat squalitatem 
cum Patre,’’—‘‘ For what a man has not, he endeavours 
to rob, therefore He did not consider equality with the 
Father as robbery.” Augustine, Serm., 188: ‘‘ Non 
rapinam arbitratus est Filius esse squalis Deo, non 
erat ei rapina, natura erat, sic erat ex sternitate, sic 
erat sequalis Patri,”’—‘‘ The Son did not think His 
being equal with God robbery; it was not His by 
robbery, it was by nature ; thus He was from eternity, 
thus He was equal with the Father.” And Primasius, 
—*- +n the sixth century commented on the Epistles 
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of St. Paul, compiling chiefly from Jerome, Ambrose, 
Augustine, etc.: ‘‘ Non rapuit quod habebat, id est, 
sequalitatem Patris, quam naturaliter habebat, non 
rapuit,—" He did not rob what He had, that is, 
He did not rob equality with the Father, which He 
had by nature.” It will be seen from the above 
quotations that not a few of the Greek fathers, and 
all the Latin ones, with perhaps one or two some- 
what doubtful exceptions, understand ἁρπαγμὸς in it. 
active sense, as an act of robbery. At the revival or 
learning at the period of the Reformation nearly all 
the scholars and divines of that movement followed 
the same interpretation—such as Luther, Calvin, Beza, 
etc. Among Anglican divines may be noted such 
names as Pearson, Waterland, etc. ; but of the theolo- 
gians of our day, the majority both at home and abroad 
seem more inclined to adopt the second mode of 
understanding this phrase ; and there are not wanting 
- some who even favour the third method of interpreta- 
tion,—for which, however, it will be enough to say 
that it originated with the Arian party, was refuted 
by Chrysostom and others in early days, and can find 
no countenance with any who have regard for the 
coherence of doctrinal definitions or the ordinary laws 
of exegetical propriety. 

A few remarks upon the words that compose this 
marvellous paragraph may help to set the truth con- 
tained in it in a clearer light. “Os, who, refers immediately 
to Χριστῷ Ἰησοῦ, Christ Jesus: the latter is the personal 
name, the former the official title, of our Lord, Jesus 
the Messiah. Itis of Him that the following description 
is given, embracing, as it does, His pre-incarnate, His 
incarnate, and His glorified divine-human condition. 
Ὕπάρχαων, subsisting, that is, existing rightfully, naturally, 
previously, originally, and hence from all eternity. Ἔν 
μορφῆ θεοῦ, in the form of Ged. The use of this word . 
μορφὴ in the LXX. is of the first importance. It 
represents in Job iv. 16 an image, man, of the appari- 
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tion that appeared to Eliphaz; in Isaiah xliv. 18 it 
stands for m'33n, the figure of a man represented by 
an idol; in Dan. iv. 88 it is the translation of: the 
Chaldee 1}, rendered here brightness, the natural con- 
dition of Nebuchadnezzar’s appearance ; it is also the 
translation of the same word in v. 6, 9, 10, where 
the countenance of Belshazzar is described as in 
alarm, and in vii. 28, where Daniel’s countenance is in 
sad and solemn meditation. In Greek writers Plato 
employs μορφὴ as defining the specific character of 
anything, and Aristotle more loosely the sum-total of 
qualities in anything, or the realization of a concep- 
tion. Putting all these features of previous usage 
together, it would appear that in this place the word 
is employed to represent the manifestation or objec- 
tive exhibition of subjective and intrinsic qualities. 
That the pre-incarnate Word was God was the mystery 
that lay enshrined in the mind of Deity, but the μορφὴ 
was the proof given of that truth. If therefore not - 
strictly synonymous with οὐσία, essence, it is the con- 
dition of that state, its sine quad non, without which as 
its basis and background it could have had no place ; 
the form is not the form of a fiction, but the appre- 
ciative evidence of a reality. In this light Heb. i. 8 
supplies a remarkable parallel: ds ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς 
δόξης καὶ χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὑτοῦ, ““ ἃ ray put 
forth from the glory and the impression that represents 
- His substance ;” and Johni. 18: ‘‘ The only begotten 
God (Son), who is in the bosom of the Father, He 
declared Him” (Ἐκεῖνος ἐξηγήσατο). Indeed, some 
theologians, both ancient and modern, are of opinion 
that in usage μορφὴ and οὐσία are identical; thus 
Gregory of Nyssa contra Eunom. writes: ἡ δὲ μορφὴ 
τοῦ θεοῦ ταὐτὸν τῇ οὐσίᾳ πάντως ἐστίν, ““ But the form 
of God is the same thing altogether as His essence.”’ 
_ Apraypov, robbery. This, as shown already, is the 
crucial word in the paragraph: nouns in pos are 
properly active in sense, hence, strictly speaking, 
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ἁρπαγμὸς must signify the act of plundering, not the 
thing plundered, the prize, the treasure, which would 
require ἅρπαγμα. Moreover, the idea contained in the 
word is not that of depriving another of a possession, 
but rather that of gaining something for oneself. It is 
remarkable—and this creates no small difficulty in 
deciding the meaning of the word here—that doraypos 
is not found in the LXX., and is only once met with 
in profane literature; but in this place (Plutarch, De 
Puer. Educ.) it is used in its proper active meaning : 
καὶ Tous μὲν Θήβῃσι καὶ τοὺς Ἤλιδι φευκτέον ἔρωτας, καὶ 
τὸν ἐκ Κρήτης καλούμενον ἁρπαγμόν. The instances in 
which it occurs in patristic writers are either quota- 
tions of, or references to, this text, and hence the 
sense imposed upon the word only reflects the private 
interpretation of the writer, and has no weight beyond 
this in settling the question. It is pleaded that 
ἁρπαγμὸς must be used here for ἅρπαγμα on the 
ground that nouns in μος are found lapsing from their 
active sense into a passive one, and that the phrases 
ἅρπαγμα, ἡγεῖσθαι and ποιεῖσθαι are not unfrequently 
found in Greek authors; but a great and real difficulty 
arises here, which seems to forbid this conclusion, 
notwithstanding the illustrious names which accept 
it: the noun ἅρπαγμα is somewhat frequent in the 
LXX. (see Lev. vi. 4, Ps. lxi. 11, Isa. lxi. 8, Ezek. 
xviii. 7, 12, 16, xix. 8, 6, and xxii. 25, 27) ; whereas 
dpraypos does not occur at all; surely then St. Paul 
must have had some strong reason for discarding the 
well-known and familiar word which was ready to 
hand, and adopting the rare and almost unknown 
form; the only reason that can be assigned for his 
doing so is that he desired to express the idea which 
was couched in the active form and not that which 
was in the passive one. 

Τὸ εἶναι ἴσα θεῷ, to be equal with God. Τὸ εἶναι here 
states a fact which had real existence; ica, the neuter 
plural, which is advisedly employed instead of the 
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masculine singular, is used adverbially so far as 
grammar is concerned, to express a3, like as, equally, 
but theologically it points to the essence, nature and 
attributes as being alike and equal, whilst it tacitly 
suggests a distinction of person. ‘“Eavrév ἐκένωσε, He 
made Himself of no reputation, literally, He emptied 
Himself. We pass at this point from the pre-incarnate 
to the incarnate state of the Word; the first part 
of this paragraph finds its echo in the πλούσιος ὦν, 
though He was rich, and the second, on which we 
are now entering, in the δι’ ὑμᾶς ἐπτώχευσεν, for 
your sakes He became poor, of 2 Cor. vii. 9. 
μορφή, we have seen, is the recognizable side of 
the essence or intrinsic reality, it must be the visible 
tokens of this state that the Lord divested Himself 
of; the indwelling essence of Deity He could not lay 
aside, as this was His own very self, the core and 
centre of His Being. Such an interpretation as sever- 
ing Himself, though only for a time, from this, would 
negative the whole testimony of Scripture on this 
doctrine, and nullify the Incarnation; hence the 
stripping or emptying of self must be the deposition 
during the days of His humiliation of the insignia of 
Deity, such as the visible glory or Shechinah that 
attended Him in all the embassies which He, as the 
Angel of Jehovah, discharged for His heavenly Father, 
the fiery light that illumined the Pillar and enveloped 
the Bush, and the unapproachable brilliancy that 
dazzled the eyes of seers; of these, the robes of 
royalty, the equipments of Deity that pronounced Him 
divine, He bared Himself, and assumed the disguise of 
humanity, the earth-clothes of flesh and blood. 

Μορφὴν SovAov λαβών, and took upon Him (taking) 
the form of a servant. The participle λαβὼν is to be 
taken gerundally—by taking, showing the way how He 
humbled Himself. As in His pre-incarnate state He 
was manifested and known in the μορφή, the form of 
God, so now He was manifested and known in the 
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form of man: the former state was the exponent of a 
reality,—as He was truly God and recognized as such, 
ΒΟ now He was truly man and recognised as such,— 
but He did not cease to be the former by becoming 
the latter ; the incarnation was a union of both natures, 
not the change of one into the other, or the loss of the 
divine to gain the human, but, as Primasius well says, 
‘‘by taking upon Himself what He was not, not by 
losing what He was.’’ But what are we to under- 
stand by δοῦλος here? Most commentators explain, 
not the servant of men, but of God. It seems, 
however, to have escaped observation that the refer- 
ence is here made to the prophecies of the latter 
portion of Isaiah, in which the “ay, the servant of 
Jehovah, bears so conspicuous a part. This title was 
only applied to eminent agents of the Most High, who 
either inaugurated a new dispensation, or revived 
a former one that had fallen into oblivion; it was 
therefore, par excellence, a designation of Messiah, 
who was to head up in Himself all that had gone 
before, and become the Author of the New Covenant 
which is based upon the foundations of the old, and 
yet is the new dispensation of grace and love and life. 
Ἐν ὁμοιώματι ἀνθρώπων γενόμενος, and was made 
(being made) in the likeness of men. Here again the 
participle yevouévos, which is a further expansion of 
the preceding subject, is to be taken gerundally—by 
being made or becoming in the likeness of men. He 
was not this originally and eternally, but became so 
in time. The incarnation is frequently defined by this 
word ; thus Ὁ λόγος σὰρξ ἐγένετο, “ the Word become 
flesh”? (John i. 14), and rod γενόμενου ἐκ σπέρματος 
Δαβὶδ κατὰ σάρκα, ‘‘ which became of the seed of 
David according to the flesh” (Rom. i. 8). The 
ὁμοίωμα, likeness, is no spectral likeness or apparition, 
as some of the Gnostics taught, but the similitude, the 
like nature, conformation and perfection of manhood, 
the word being chosen at the same time to show that, 
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though He was man, He was something more—there 
was that which differentiated Him from all others, 
though He was bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 

This closes the first stage in the declining path of 
humiliation: we now enter upon a deepening of the 
depth. He had hambled Himself from heaven to 
earth, and had changed the robes of glory for the 
clothes of dust, bat now we are called to see Him 
descending to the deepest depth that humanity can 
reach. Kai σχήματι εὑρεθεὶς ὡς ἄνθρωπος ἐταπείνωσεν 
ἑαυτόν, and being found in fashion as a man, He 
humbled Himself. Being found is a frequent Hebrew 
phrase, which is equivalent to being visibly. Σχῆμα, 
fashion, is an interesting word, especially as it seems 
to stand here in contradistinction to μορφή, form. 
Σχῆμα, habitus, fashion, style, etc., signifies the out- 
ward appearance, dress or semblance, which a person 
may assume and alter; thus, whereas μορφή, form, 
is not subject to change, inasmuch as it is inseparable 
from the attributes of its possessor, σχῆμα is variable 
and inconstant. A comparison of the passages in 
which μορφὴ and its cognates and σχῆμα and its 
cognates are found will show this distinction ; hence 
μορφή, the form of God, and the form of servant, 
define the true state and condition as sach, and σχῆμα 
the outward mien and appearance He presented to 
those with whom He lived and conversed. ‘Os ἄνθρωπος, 
‘Sas a man”: ws is here the particle of realization, not 
of comparison. The rendering does not seem to be 
sufficiently exact ; why is the indefinite article inserted ? 
It is not the individuality that is insisted on, but the 
hamanity of our Lord: as man would have expressed 
this better, and, as we shall see further proof hereafter, 
there is reason to believe that the apostle had in mind 
the comparison and contrast between the first and 
the second Adam. As Adam found himself on his 
creation destined to be the head and representative 
of a race, so the Word, when He became incarnate, 
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was, like Adam, the head and representative and 
champion of a family also. Such being His position, 
He humbled Himself. When subsisting solely in the 
divine nature, He condescended to assume the human, 
and having assumed it, He humbled Himself to the 
deepest degradation and suffering that humanity is 
capable of, by becoming (γενόμενος) obedient even unto 
death, and that death the death on the cross. In 
this death, at once the most infamous and intolerable, 
the Lord attained the extremest limit of possible 
endurance, and bowed Himself to the lowest degree of 
self-surrender and shame. 

We have now witnessed the last goal of humiliation. 
At this pomt the ladder whose foot rests in the 
grave, and whose summit leans against the throne of 
heaven, is set up, and the Saviour, having accomplished 
the work which the Father gave him to do, scales the 
upward path. But in the commencement of the. 
descent and the commencement of the ascent there is 
a great difference to be observed. On starting on the 
former mission the Word was God alone, but on 
returning He is Man as well as God—Immanuel, 
@edvOpwros, the God-man. The glorification, hence- 
forth His prerogative, is not only the resuming of the 
Divine insignia which He had laid aside, but by taking 
the Manhood into God, Deity and Humanity, as 
united in Him, were to be associated for ever in the 
honours of eternity. The Word became flesh and 
suffered : now the flesh having suffered and triumphed 
in union with the Word, is to be glorified together. 

Wherefore, because of His humiliation to death, God 
highly exalted Him and gave Him the name which is 
above every name, that is, the highest title of Deity, 
. Jehovah, Here we perceive the reason of the choice of 
the verb ἐχαρίσατο, gave, as referring to the gift granted 
to the Humanity of that which properly and originally 
pertained to the Deity alone which was united with 
it at the Incarnation, and proved to be so by the 
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Resurrection. St. Peter (Acts ii. 86) supplies a perfect 
parallel to St. Paul’s teaching in this place. The con- 
trast also between ἁρπαγμόν, robbery, and ἐχαρίσατο, 
gave, must not be overlooked: as the former was not an 
act οὗ plundering, so the latter was a gift. We may 
also remind the reader of the futility of the assertion 
made by certain opponents, that St. Paul does not call 
Jesus by the title God—a charge which in former 
pages has been refuted, for here we find the apostle 
ascribing to Him the highest of all the Divine titles. 
God is ἃ generic name, and therefore is capable of 
being attributed to them that are no gods, but Jehovah 
18. an appellative name, and can only be applied to the 
One and true God. The result of this conferring of 
honour and exaltation is, that all in heaven and earth 
and under the earth should do homage to the name 
and authority of Jesus, and that all created intelli- 
gences should acknowledge and adore Jesus Christ, 
the God-man, as Jehovah, to the glory of God the 
Father. (See also Eph. i. 21, and Jer. xxiii. 6.) 

Such seemsto be a plain digest of the important truths 
embodied in this passage: we may now look back and 
see whether any further light can be gathered from 
thisinquiry. We find first that there are three distinct 
points of view under which our Lord is considered : 
the pre-incarnate state, as the Λόγος ἄσαρκος ; the in- 
carnate state, as the Λόγος ἔνσαρκος, in His humiliation ; 
and the glorified state of the Λόγος ἔνσαρκος, in His 
present and eternal exaltation. Next, with reference 
to the particular expression οὐχ dpraypov ἡγήσατο τὸ 
εἶναι ἴσα θεῷ, ““ He thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God.’’ Men of the greatest acumen and erudition 
in all ages of the Church are to be found on both 
sides—some holding, as we have seen, that ἁρπαγμὸς 
signifies the act of seizing, and hence involves an 
assertion of Divine rights, and others that the word is 
to be taken passively as the thing seized upon, a 
frize, a treasure, which our Lord did not tenaciously 
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retain, but relinquished for the purpose of self-humilia- 
tion. Now, amongst the many arguments adduced on 
both sides, there are two that do not appear to have 
occurred to expositors of this passage; the one is 
derived from historical allusion, and the other from 
the laws of parallelism. It is the experience of not 
a few investigators into the more mysterious expres- 
sions in the New Testament that these passages are 
found to rest on the foundation of some passage in 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and when this relation- 
ship is traced and discovered, a flood of light falls 
upon the derived and disputed text. We have seen 
already that ὡς ἄνθρωπος points rather to the humanity 
which our Lord assumed than to His individuality as 
one man among many; this suggests, especially as 
participation in our nature is the theme, a reference 
to Adam. This being granted, we may proceed to con- 
sider the phrase ica θεῷ. It is well known that the 
LXX, frequently used this word ica to represent the 
Hebrew 5, as, like as: see ἴσα τυρῷ, like cheese (Job x. 
10); ἴσα ὄνῳ ἐρημίτῃ. like a wild ase (xi. 12) ; ἴσα τῇ γῇ, 
like the ground (Isa. li. 28). Now, when Satan tempted 
Eve, we read that he said to her, “" Ye shall-not surely 
die; for God doth know that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
be as God,” pndx>. The woman's desire of appro- 
pniating to herself is then described : ‘‘ And when the 
woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that 
it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired 
to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and 
did eat, and gave also unto her husband with her, and 
he did eat” (see Gen. iii. 4, 5, 6). Now, this 
ambition to be like God, and to be possessed of His 
powers and prerogatives, led to the theft of what had 
been forbidden ; the act of our first parents was an 
ἁρπαγμός, an act of plundering, and they knew it was 
so, for they were ashamed, and hid themselves as 
thieves from His presence,—they had not equality with 
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God, and they sought to rob it, and fell ; the contrast, 
therefore, is drawn here between them and the second 
Adam, who had this equality with God as His right, 
and did not esteem its possession an act of plunder, 
but waived His claims for the sake of redeeming the 
fallen: Adam exalted himself to gain what was not 
his, and he became abased and lost the world ; Christ 
laid aside what was His by right, and humbled Him- 
self, and was exalted and saved the world. Another 
fragment of help is furnished by the parallelistic 
arrangement of the members of this paragraph. Pas- 
sages like this, containing grand doctrinal and doxo- 
logical utterances, are generally found to fall, as they 
naturally would be expected to do, coming from the 
pen of Hebrews by birth and education, into the 
poetic style of the Old Testament composition, and 
the form most frequently adopted in such cases is that 
of the inverted arrangement. In this passage the 
nnticlimax descends from the ‘‘form of God” to 
“4 obedience to death and that the death of the cross,”’ 
and the climax begins from that point and ascends to 
‘the glory of God the Father’’; the death on the 
cross is therefore the centre from: which the two lines 
radiate. Viewed thus, and commencing fromthe centre, 
we shall see that “‘ He hambled Himself” pairs with 
‘¢ God highly exalted Him” ; ‘‘ the form of servant ’’ 
with ‘“‘the name above every name ’’; ‘‘ He emptied 
Himself” with the adoration of all ‘‘ things in heaven 
and earth and under the earth ” ; “ thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God ”’ with ‘‘ Every tongue shall confess 
that Jesus Christ is Jehovah”; and ‘being in the 
form of God ” with “ to the glory of. God the Father.” 
It seems from this arrangement that, as every tongue 
shall confess that Jesus Christ, the God-man, is 
Jehovah because it is His right, and the tribute of 
praise is the assertion and acknowledgment of that 
right, so it follows that the parallel expression in the 
place that corresponds with this should be understood 
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in like manner as the possession and assertion of a 
right—namely, equality with God. 

In summing up the results of this investigation, two 
things may be readily admitted: (1) that ἁρπαγμὸς may 
be taken in a passive sense, as we find other nouns of 
the same form are, and, as we have already observed, 
in all languages examples are met with which show a 
constant tendency to the same transition; (2) that the 
great doctrine of our Lord’s Deity is asserted in this pas- 
sage thus explained, if not with equal, still with sufficient 
force to establish an invincible evidence in its favour: 
the names of those who both in ancient and modern 
times have preferred this exposition are a sufticient 
guarantee of its orthodoxy. Still, when we consider 
that ἁρπαγμὸς is really an active noun, and that St. 
Paul chose it, though a very rare word, to express 
what he intended to convey, and rejected the familiar 
and well-known form which would have expressed the 
passive idea; when we add to this that the ancient 
versions certainly reproduce the word by forms which 
properly denote the active force, and that some of the 
Greek and almost all the Latin fathers explain it so 
in their writings ; ‘further, if we find that the historical — 
reference, according to our hypothesis, and the corre- 
. spondence of terms in the parailelistic composition, tend 
towards the same.conclusion,—we may venture to say 
that the balance is in favour of the literal and more 
exact interpretation of the word. The fact that some 
have attempted a middle course between the two shows 
how strongly the claims of the more difficult exposi- 
tion have been appreciated; and the easy, and we 
may admit useful, mode of combining both the lessons, 
would be a strong inducement to minds that were in- 
fluenced more perhaps by piety and profitableness than 
by strict and critical distinctions. ‘AAAd, but, will 
contrast the clauses, not the particular words, as the 
Syriac translator, who ought at all events to have been 
a good judge of St. Paul’s bilingual style, understood 
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tion that appeared to Eliphaz; in Isaiah xliv. 18 it 
stands for n‘93n, the figure of a man represented by 
an idol; in Dan. iv. 88 it is the translation of. the 
Chaldee 43, rendered here brightness, the natural con- 
dition of Nebuchadnezzar’s appearance ; it is also the 
translation of the same word in v. 6, 9, 10, where 
the countenance of Belshazzar is described as in 
alarm, and in vii. 28, where Daniel’s countenance is in 
sad and solemn meditation. In Greek writers Plato 
employs μορφὴ as defining the specific character of 
anything, and Aristotle more loosely the sum-total of 
qualities in anything, or the realization of a concep- 
tion. Putting all these features of previous usage 
together, it would appear that in this place the word 
is employed to represent the manifestation or objec- 
tive exhibition of subjective and intrinsic qualities. 
That the pre-incarnate Word was God was the mystery 
that lay enshrined in the mind of Deity, but the μορφὴ 
was the proof given of that truth. If therefore not - 
strictly synonymous with οὐσία, essence, it is the con- 
dition of that state, its sine qua non, without which as 
its basis and background it could have had no place ; 
the form is not the form of a fiction, but the appre- 
ciative evidence of a reality. In this light Heb. i. 8 
supplies a remarkable parallel: ὅς dv ἀπαύγασμα τῆς 
δόξης καὶ χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ, ‘a ray put 
forth from the glory and the impression that represents 
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God (Son), who is in the bosom of the Father, He 
declared Him” (Ἐκεῖνος ἐξηγήσατο). Indeed, some 
theologians, both ancient and modern, are of opinion 
that in usage μορφὴ and οὐσία are identical; thus 
Gregory of Nyssa contra Eunom. writes: ἡ δὲ μορφὴ 
τοῦ θεοῦ ταὐτὸν τῇ οὐσίᾳ πάντως ἐστίν, ““ But the form 
of God is the same thing altogether as His essence.” 
_ Apraypov, robbery. This, as shown already, is the 
crucial word in the paragraph: nouns in pos are 
properly active in sense, hence, strictly speaking, 
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dpraypos must signify the act of plundering, not the 
thing plundered, the prize, the treasure, which would 
require ἅρπαγμα. Moreover, the idea contained in the 
word is not that of depriving another of a possession, 
but rather that of gaining something for oneself. It is 
remarkable—and this creates no small difficulty in 
deciding the meaning of the word here—that ἁρπαγμὸς 
is not found in the LXX., and is only once met with 
in profane literature; but in this place (Plutarch, De 
Puer. Educ.) it is used in its proper active meaning : 
Kal τοὺς μὲν Θήβῃσι καὶ τοὺς Ἤλιδι φευκτέον ἔρωτας, καὶ 
τὸν ἐκ Κρήτης καλούμενον ἁἀρπαγμόν. The instances in 
which it occurs in patristic writers are either quota- 
tions of, or references to, this text, and hence the 
sense imposed upon the word only reflects the private 
interpretation of the writer, and has no weight beyond 
this in settling the question. It is pleaded that 
ἁρπαγμὸς must be used here for ἅρπαγμα on the 
ground that nouns in pos are found lapsing from their 
active sense into a passive one, and that the phrases 
ἅρπαγμα, ἡγεῖσθαι and ποιεῖσθαι are not unfrequently 
found in Greek authors; but a great and real difficulty 
arises here, which seems to forbid this conclusion, 
notwithstanding the illustrious names which accept 
it: the noun ἅρπαγμα is somewhat frequent in the 
LXX. (see Lev. vi. 4, Ps, lxi. 11, Isa. lxi. 8, Ezek. 
xvill. 7, 12, 16, xix. 8, 6, and xxii. 25, 27); whereas 
ἁρπαγμὸς does not occur at all; surely then St. Paul 
must have had some strong reason for discarding the 
well-known and familiar word which was ready to 
hand, and adopting the rare and almost unknown 
form; the only reason that can be assigned for his 
doing so is that he desired to express the idea which 
was couched in the active form and not that which 
was in the passive one. 

Τὸ εἶναι ἴσα θεῷ, to be equal with God. To εἶναι here 
states a fact which had real existence; ἴσα, the neuter 
plural, which is advisedly employed instead of the 
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masculine singular, is used adverbially so far as 
ar is concerned, to express as, like as, equally, 
but theologically it points to the essence, nature and 
attributes as being alike and equal, whilst it tacitly 
suggests a distinction of person. ‘“Eavrév ἐκένωσε, He 
made Himself of no reputation, literally, He emptied 
Himself. We pass at this point from the pre-incarnate 
to the incarnate state of the Word; the first part 
of this paragraph finds its echo in the πλούσιος ὦν, 
though He was rich, and the second, on which we 
are now entering, in the δι’ ὑμᾶς ἐπτώχευσεν, for 
your sakes He became poor, of 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
μορφή, we have seen, is the recognizable side of 
the essence or intrinsic reality, it must be the visible 
tokens of this state that the Lord divested Himself 
of; the indwelling essence of Deity He could not lay 
aside, as this was His own very self, the core and 
centre of His Being. Such an interpretation as sever- 
ing Himself, though only for a time, from this, would 
negative the whole testimony of Scripture on this 
doctrine, and nullify the Incarnation; hence the 
stripping or emptying of self must be the deposition 
during the days of His humiliation of the insignia of 
Deity, such as the visible glory or Shechinah that 
attended Him in all the embassies which He, as the 
Angel of Jehovah, discharged for His heavenly Father, 
the fiery light that illumined the Pillar and enveloped 
the Bush, and the unapproachable brilliancy that 
dazzled the eyes of seers; of these, the robes of 
royalty, the equipments of Deity that pronounced Him 
divine, He bared Himself, and assumed the disguise of 
humanity, the earth-clothes of flesh and blood. 

Μορφὴν δούλον λαβών, and took upon Him (taking) 
the form of a servant. The participle λαβὼν is to be 
taken gerundally—by taking, showing the way how He 
humbled Himself. As in His pre-incarnate state He 
was manifested and known in the μορφή, the form of 
God, so now He was manifested and known in the 
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form of man: the former state was the exponent of a 
reality,—as He was truly God and recognized as such, 
so now He was truly man and recognised as such,— 
but He did not cease to be the former by becoming 
the latter ; the incarnation was a union of both natures, 
not the change of one into the other, or the loss of the 
divine to gain the human, but, as Primasius well says, 
‘* by taking upon Himself what He was not, not by 
losing what He was.’’ But what are we to under- 
stand by δοῦλος here? Most commentators explain, 
not the servant of men, but of God. It seems, 
however, to have escaped observation that the refer- — 
ence is here made to the prophecies of the latter 
portion of Isaiah, in which the “ tay, the servant of 
Jehovah, bears so conspicuous a part. This title was 
only applied to eminent agents of the Most High, who 
either inaugurated a new dispensation, or revived 
8 former one that had fallen into oblivion; it was 
therefore, par excellence, a designation of Messiah, 
who was to head up in Himself all that had gone 
before, and become the Author of the New Covenant 
which is based upon the foundations of the old, and 
yet is the new dispensation of grace and love and life. 
"Ev ὁμοιώματι ἀνθρώπων γενόμενος, and was made 
(being made) in the likeness of men. Here again the 
participle γενομένος, which is a further expansion of 
the preceding subject, is to be taken gerundally—by 
being made or becoming in the likeness of men. He 
was not this originally and eternally, but became so 
in time. The incarnation is frequently defined by this 
word ; thus Ὁ λόγος σὰρξ ἐγένετο, “ the Word become 
flesh’ (John i. 14), and τοῦ γενόμενου ἐκ σπέρματος 
Δαβὶδ κατὰ σάρκα, ““ which became of the seed of 
David according to the flesh” (Rom. i. 8). The 
ὁμοίωμα, likeness, is no spectral likeness or apparition, 
as some of the Gnostics taught, but the similitude, the 
like nature, conformation and perfection of manhood, 
the word being chosen at the same time to show that, 
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stances occur, but the strongest case is furnished by St. 
Matthew himself in xix. 11, where the same form and 
construction are found—ov πάντες χωροῦσι τὸν λόγον 
τοῦτον, ἀλλ᾽ οἷς δέδοται, which is rendered properly 
enough by the R.V., ‘‘ All men cannot receive this 
saying, but they to whom it is given.” 

It may be admitted at once that all three of these 
translations are grammatically possible ; the question 
remains only which of them is the most probable, 
The objection to the rendering of the A.V. is that it is 
scarcely likely, as the gift of the post of honour is the 
emphatic thought that pervades the whole passage, 
that so necessary a word as δοθήσεται, tt shall be given, 
should be omitted. The mother comes worshipping 
and asking a boon: ‘Say the word that these my 
two sons may sit,’’ etc. The Lord replies, ‘‘ Ye know 
not what ye are asking. Ye shall be partakers of my 
sufferings, but to sit on my right hand and on my left 
is not mine to give.” Surely after this we should not 
expect a verb to be understood or mentally supplied, 
but an emphatic verb expressed to denote that the gift 
should be conferred on those for whom it had been 
prepared. The same objection is to be advanced 
against the rendering of the R.V. Surely ἔστιν, ὑέ ἐδ, 
would have been expressed, as being the hinge of the 
clause, and co-ordinate with ἔστιν in the preceding 
clause, where it is unquestionably emphatic. Doubt- 
less as 8 copula it is often left to be supplied; but here 
it would be the finite verb of the clause, and moreover 
the very word that would convey the specific answer 
returned to the anxious request of the petitioners. 
Under such circumstances it is almost incredible that. 
it should be left unexpressed. 

We may now consult the ancient versions. The first 
place must be, without hesitation, awarded to the Syriac, 
as most probably the words were originally uttered in 


that tongue. The Peshito gives for ἀλλὰ, Ni, which is 
the Syriac form of the Hebrew xb pn, nisi, except. 
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The Vulgate gives a totally: different complexion to the 
whole passage by the introduction of vobis, to you,— 
“ΝΟ est meum dare vobis, sed quibus paratum est a 
Patre meo,” where certainly the est is carried on to the 
next clause, which under the altered circumstances is 
quite allowable, as the contradistinction which creates 
the difficulty vanishes with the addition of vobis to the 
text, the meaning being clearly, ‘‘It is not mine to 
give to you, but it is mine to give to those for whom 
it has been prepared,’ etc. Thus the unity of purpose 
and action in the Father and the Son. is maintained, 
and we may add that the comment of Tertullian 
alluded to above is somewhat supported. 

At the Reformation period this passage presented its 
difficulties ; Luther differed in his rendering of it from 
Beza and our English translators, as he forbore from 
inserting any expletives in the latter clause, and con- 
tented himself by rendering the Greek words so as to 
retain the original obscurity—Gtehet mir nicht gu, 
fondern denen ἐδ bereitet ift. Turning our attention 
to commentators, we may make a selection of repre- 
sentative names. Beza, Winer, and Meyer may be 
reckoned among the supporters of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, and Erasmus, as we have seen, of the Revised 
Version. But there is an overwhelming majority 
of critics and commentators in favour of the third 
exposition of the passage, among whom may be men- 
tioned Chrysostom, Grotius, Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel, 
Whitby, Bishop Horsley, Bishop Wordsworth, Dean 
Mansel in the Speaker’s Commentary ; Messrs. Gotch, 
Davies, Jacob, and Green in the Revised English Bible, 
etc. The authorities, therefore, both ancient and 
modern, comprising the usage of St. Matthew himself, 
the Aramaic idiom, and the opinions of the majority of 
the ripest scholars in all ages, combine to support this 
interpretation. To this may be added the argument, 
which in itself is of no small weight, that this translation 
and exposition of the words bring them into perfect 
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agreement with other passages of Scripture, which 
directly or indirectly bear upon the oneness of pur- 
pose, the harmony of will, and co-operation in action, 
which subsist of necessity, according to Trinitarian 
doctrine, between the Father and the Son. We there- 
fore deeply regret that a rendering so widely main- 
tained both in remote and recent days should not 
have had the foremost place as the best approved 
translation in the body of the text, especially as in 
an almost identical phrase, where no doctrine was 
involved, ἀλλὰ after a negative is rendered, as we 
have already seen, in the way we advocate here (see 
Matt. xix. 11), proving that if was not a grammatical 
scruple that influenced the Revisers in their decision 
in this place. Next to our regret is our surprise that 
this rendering is not even mentioned in the margin ; 
if it had been merely a modern or a rare opinion, such 
silence might have been excusable, but its antiquity and 
all but universality demanded its expression. What 
the influences inside the conclave were which deter- 
mined the translation which has the fewest supporters 
among critics in all ages of the Church, and which 
prevailed also to exclude, and that too even from the 
margin, the best supported translation, outsiders 
cannot tell, but it is a puzzle to think how two-thirds 
of such a company as the Revisers could be found 
to come to such a decision. It is not necessary to 
remind our readers that Arian and Socinian commen- 
tators and controversialists. have in times past made 
this text a centre of operations; hence it is not to be 
wondered at that Churchmen and orthodox Christians, 
who expected that the confessedly imperfect and faulty 
᾿ rendering of the Autborized Version would be improved, 
are much disappointed at finding what they hoped for 
conspicuous by its absence, and a translation inferior 
even to the former unsatisfactory one occupying the 
place without ἃ note or alternative rendering, inthe — 
solitude of self-assertion. ἡ. 


